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he  groaned  long  and  deeply,  then 
was  quiet.  The  thick,  heavy  beard 
was  gray  and  still,  along  the  sheet. 
The  mass  of  iron  hair  plumed  out 
around  his  wrinkled  face.  She  lay 
back  in  the  thick  silence  and 
stared  out  at  the  black  of  their 
bedroom  until  gray  dawn  forced 
itself  through  whistling  sweeps  of 
cold  outside. 

At  five  o’clock,  she  rose  and 
dressed  quietly  and  swiftly  as  she 
had  done  for  as  long  as  she  could 
remember,  and  went  downstairs 
to  prepare  breakfast  for  her  farm¬ 
ing  sons.  Shivering  against  the 
cold,  she  stirred  the  embers  in  the 
stove  and  fed  cord  wood  to  them, 
nursing  the  flame  until  metal  be¬ 
gan  glowing  faintly.  She  filled  the 
coffee  pot  and  set  it  to  boil. 

She  had  cut  the  ham  in  chunks, 
and  it  had  begun  crackling  faintly 
in  the  frying  pan  when  her  oldest 
son  maneuvered  his  scratching, 
yawning  bulk  through  the  kitchen 
doorway.  His  forty  years  rested 
heavily  about  him,  and  his  huge, 
work- twisted  hands  made  stiff 
paths  through  his  coarse  hair.  He 
pulled  his  suspenders  over  his 
shoulders  and  sat  down  to  lace  his 
boots.  "It’s  finally  come,  Ma,”  he 
said,  blinking  sleep.  "Winter’s  fin¬ 
ally  here,  I  guess.” 

She  cracked  the  last  of  the 
dozen  eggs  and  set  them  on  to 
cook  into  a  scrambled  pan  of  yel¬ 
low.  "Looks  that  way,  doesn’t  it, 
Alf?”  she  murmured.  Outside, 
banks  of  gray  were  piling  up 
against  the  barn  and  silo,  around 
the  stock  pens  and  along  the  poul¬ 
try  house.  She  could  see  the  vague 


shapes  of  trees  like  stiff  white 
statues  against  the  wind.  A  gust  of 
it  whipped  across  the  window  in 
front  of  her. 

Heavy  footsteps  clomped  down 
the  stairway  and  the  small,  lithe 
form  of  her  younger  son  leaped 
out  of  the  darkness  into  the 
warmth.  He  stood  over  the  stove 
and  held  out  his  hands,  palms 
down.  "Who  said  heat  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  go  up,  Ma?”  he  boomed. 
'Ooo,  that’s  purty  stuff,  purty 
stuff,”  eying  the  breakfast.  He 
hunched  his  shoulders  over  the 
stove,  then  turned  and  arched  his 
back. 

"Get  your  macks  on  and  feed 
the  stock,”  said  the  old  woman. 
"It’ll  be  ready  for  you  when  you 
get  back.” 

"Ma!  You  wouldn’t  be  cruel 
enough  to  send  your  own  sons  into 
this  horrible  weather,”  waving  an 
arm  toward  the  windows,  "just  to 
feed  some  scrubby  old  stock,  now 
would  you?” 

"Move  along,  Joe,  Alf,”  she 
said. 

They  struggled  into  the  huge 
mackinaws,  wrapped  scarfs  around 
their  necks,  tucked  their  pants 
into  boots,  the  younger  joking,  the 
older  grumping  in  return.  The 
door  wrenched  open.  They  shoved 
out  into  the  wind  and  obliquely 
falling  snow,  and  the  door  jerking 
shut  behind  them,  cut  a  flurry  in 
half.  The  snow  swept  up  in  inertia, 
then  surprised  at  the  sudden  shift 
in  element,  fell  to  the  floor.  It 
melted  into  a  hundred  tiny  pud¬ 
dles. 

The  old  woman  unfolded  the 
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edges  of  the  tablecloth  from  the 
setting  she  had  made  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  and  turned  to  pour  milk 
from  the  large  glazed  pitcher 
nearby.  '"Good  morning,  Ellen,” 
she  said,  not  looking  up.  Her 
granddaughter  stepped  out  of  the 
doorway,  pulling  her  sweater  over 
thin  arms.  She  pulled  her  long  hair 
out  of  the  sweater’s  neck  and 
shook  it  down  her  back.  Then  she 
worked  a  light  blue  locket  around 
its  tiny  gold  chain  until  it  hung 
down  on  the  front  of  her  dress. 
"G’morning,  Gram.”  She  stood  by 
the  stove. 

'Tour  the  coffee,  Ellen,  and 
watch  that  you  don’t  spill  it.” 
The  old  woman  turned  the  eggs 
slowly,  cutting  them  away  from 
the  pan,  turning  them  in  on 
each  other,  mixing  them  into  a 
solid  whole.  "Your  uncles  will 
be  in  in  a  few  minutes.” 

Several  minutes  later  the  door 
slammed  opened  and  two  whitened 
bodies  stamped  in,  shaking  from 
their  coats  and  hats  showers  of 
snow.  A  gust  outside  swung  to¬ 
wards  the  opening,  but  the  door 
was  shut  just  in  time  and  it  rolled 
up  the  glass  pane  and  swirled  off 
with  the  others.  The  two  farmers 
pegged  their  great-coats  and 
moved  for  the  table. 

When  the  food  had  been 
served  and  things  settled,  the 
old  woman  said  simply:  "Your 
father  died  this  morning.”  Joe 
looked  up  from  the  steaming  bowl 
of  cereal  in  front  of  him,  spoon 
half  raised,  his  eyes  widened. 
"Ma. . .” 

"He  died  quietly,”  she  went  on. 


"In  his  sleep,  he  didn’t  suffer  at  all. 
.  .  he  went  quick  and  easy.”  She 
looked  up  from  her  hands  into 
the  eyes  of  her  sons.  "One  minute 
he  was  sleeping,  then  he  was  gone.” 
She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then 
went  on  evenly:  "It’s  going  to  be 
storming  for  a  few  days  at  least, 
so  we’ll  have  to  care  for  him  until 
Judge  Wright  can  come  out  and 
arrange  for  burying  him.  We’ll 
use  the  sitting  room,  so  I  want  you 
to  move  all  the  furniture  out  ex¬ 
cept  the  big  table.  Then  we’ll 
bring  him  down.” 

Alf  ran  his  hand  slowly  back 
and  forth  through  his  moustache. 
His  mother  sat  a  little  straighter 
than  usual,  running  her  finger 
over  the  scroll  on  the  cereal  spoon 
beside  her  dish.  For  the  first  time 
the  whiteness  of  her  hair  was  no¬ 
ticeable.  Only  a  few  swirls  of  gray 
remained,  swinging  up  into  the 
bun  pulled  tightly  against  the 
back  of  her  head.  Her  skin  itself 
was  almost  white,  creamy  in  the 
folds  and  smoothness  of  it.  She 
picked  up  her  spoon  and  began 
eating. 

That  morning  they  pulled  the 
sacred  sitting  room  doors  open  and 
took  all  the  chairs  and  tables  and 
footstools  out  into  the  hallway  and 
lined  and  stacked  them  there, 
carefully.  They  took  the  books  out 
of  the  wall  case,  they  rolled  the 
rug  and  packed  it  on  the  hall  seat 
and  they  cleared  the  mantel  of 
family  treasures.  Then  the  sons 
went  upstairs  and  brought  the  old 
man  down,  wrapped  in  his  heavy 
quilt,  and  laid  him  on  the  long, 
polished  mahogany  table. 
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The  old  man  was  big-boned  and 
raw,  with  the  high  cheeks  of  his 
Irish  ancestors.  His  heavy  white 
beard  flowed  down  around  his 
face  and  tousled  beneath  it  on  his 
chest. His  eyes  were  sunken  and 
dark  under  his  lids  as  if  in  their 
blindness  they  had  become  shriv¬ 
eled  and  decayed.  His  body  showed 
the  results  of  the  years  of  inactiv¬ 
ity  caused  by  his  blindness;  the 
muscles,  long  and  lean,  lacked  a 
size  comparable  to  his  height.  His 
face,  sallow  and  ashen  now,  al¬ 
most  blended  with  the  gray  of  his 
beard. 

The  sons  stepped  back  respect¬ 
fully.  The  old  woman  set  a  pan  of 
water  on  the  table.  "Ma,  if  we 
can .  . .” 

"You  two  go  ahead  outside,” 
brusquely.  Then:  "See  if  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  all  right,  will  you?”  They 
stood  a  moment,  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  their  hands,  their 
feet.  Then  they  turned  and  the 
old  woman  heard  the  door  close, 
quietly. 

In  the  hallway,  Alf  stopped  his 
brother.  "What  about  Ellen?”  he 
said. 

"Come  to  think  about  it,  I 
haven’t  seen  her.  Maybe  she  went 
up  to  her  room.” 

The  older  man  ruminated  a 
moment.  "It’s  too  bad  we  can’t 
get  her  down  the  road  to  Peggy’s 
until  somebody  can  come  out  here. 
This  isn’t  right  for  her.” 

"You  mean,  cause  of  her  Ma 
and  Pa  and  the  accident?” 

"She5  ’s  seen  too  much  death  for 
a  youngster.  You  remember  how 
she  laughed  when  they  were  alive? 


How  nothing  seemed  to  pull  her 
down?  But  ever  since  the  crash 
and  they  died  she  hasn’t  been  the 
same.  The  only  thing  she  really 
seems  to  care  about  is  that  locket 
they  gave  her.  More  death  just 
makes  it  worse.” 

"Maybe  if  we  got  the  two  big 
drays . . 

"They’d  never  make  the  drifts 
out  there.  It’s  piling  up  all  around 
the  buildings  and  trees.  It’s  just 
too  deep.”  The  older  man 
scratched  his  head,  puzzled.  "All 
we  can  do  is  keep  her  away  from 
the  room  as  much  as  possible.” 

Inside,  the  old  woman  rinsed 
the  washcloth  in  soapy  water, 
wrung  it  out,  then  dropped  it  back 
in  the  suds.  The  twisted  cloth 
eased  a  bar  of  soap  across  the  light 
blue  surface  of  the  water,  then 
sank,  unturning.  She  reached  over 
the  body  and  began  unfolding  the 
quilt  from  around  it. 

"Gram?”  The  old  woman 
straightened.  Her  granddaughter 
hugged  herself  in  the  doorway, 
shivering,  staring  into  the  bare 
room  at  her  grandparents.  "Is  he.  . 
really  . .  . .? 

"Go  ahead  outside,  Ellen,”  the 
old  woman  said.  She  looked  down 
at  the  table  and  clasped  the  side  of 
it  with  both  hands. 

The  girl  leaned  against  the 
doorway.  "He’s  gone  .  .  .  dead. 
Don’t  touch  him,  Gram.  Stay 
away  from  him  .  .  .  please!” 

Stay  away?”  .  .  .  began  the  old 
woman,  startled.  "But  I  can’t  stay 
away  from  him,  Ellen.  I’ve  got  to 
wash  him,  dress  him.  .  .” 

The  girl  looked  down  in  pain. 
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"You  can’t  do  anything  for  him, 
Gram.  He  doesn’t  know  you’re 
there.”  She  looked  up,  eyes  strain¬ 
ing.  "It  doesn’t  do  any  good!” 

The  old  woman  closed  her  eyes, 
squeezed  them  shut.  "I  can’t  leave 
him,  Ellen.  .  .  I’ve  got  to  stay  here. 
I.  .  .  he  needs  me  .  .  .  We  .  .  I’ve 
got  to  help  him.” 

Ellen  ran  across  the  wooden 
floor  and  stumbled  against  her 
grandmother,  crying.  The  old  wo¬ 
man  held  the  girl’s  head  to  her 
chest,  and  the  light  caught  strands 
of  the  girl’s  long  hair  as  her  head 
moved  spasmodically. 

"Ellen,”  said  the  old  woman. 

Muffled:  "Gram  .  .  .  come  out¬ 
side.  .  .” 

"Ellen  I  want  you  to  go  upstairs 
and  bring  down  a  suit  of  your 
grandfather’s  clothes.  Don’t  bring 
down  his  Sunday  black  one, 
though.  Find  a  shirt  and  collar  and 
cuffs  in  his  bottom  bureau  drawer. 
Bring  down  a  necktie,  a  pair  of 
socks  and  a  pair  of  his  shoes.  Put 
them  on  the  hall  seat  and  wait 
outside.  Don’t  come  in  until  I  call 
you.”  She  held  the  girl  at  arm’s 
length. 

"Gram,  I. . .” 

"Now  go  ahead,  Ellen,  and  lay 
the  clothes  on  the  hall  seat  neatly.” 
She  took  her  to  the  doors,  ushered 
her  outside,  then  shut  them  and 
turned  the  lock.  After  she  had 
finished  the  washing  of  him,  she 
carefully  dressed  her  husband  in 
his  clothes,  attaching  the  starched 
collar  and  cuffs,  tying  and  adjust¬ 
ing  the  necktie,  pulling  the  coat 
over  his  arms,  smoothing  his  lapels. 

When  this  was  done,  she  went 


to  the  door  and  called  the  girl. 
"Ellen,”  she  said.  "Come  along.” 

The  girl  got  up  from  the  hall 
seat.  "Gram,  I.  .  .  I  don’t  feel 
well.” 

"Come  ahead,  Ellen.  I  want  you 
to  help  me.” 

Together,  they  moved  to  the 
table,  and  she  gave  Ellen  the  but¬ 
tonhook  to  lace  up  his  shoes.  The 
girl  held  it  gingerly  in  her  shaking 
hand,  and  when  she  reached  out 
across  the  table  it  hit  the  side  of 
it  and  clanged  to  the  wooden  floor. 
The  old  woman  bent  down  and 
picked  it  up. 

She  showed  her  how  to  work 
the  buttonhook  to  button  the 
high,  stiff  leathers  to  each  other. 
She  had  the  girl  stand  beside  her 
while  she  combed  the  unruly  hair, 
and  sent  her  running  to  the  sewing 
room  for  scissors  to  cut  and  trim 
the  heavy  beard.  The  old  man’s 
beard  had  become  his  last  personal 
possession  in  his  blindness,  so  cut¬ 
tings  had  been  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  for  the  old  man  violently 
disliked  the  idea  and  rarely  would 
his  wife  consider  the  project  be¬ 
cause  of  the  loud  and  lengthy  fight 
which  always  followed. 

Together,  they  covered  him 
with  a  heavy  quilt  and  spread  it 
the  length  of  his  huge  frame,  leav¬ 
ing  nothing  uncovered.  The  old 
woman  opened  the  windows  wide, 
and  the  cold  of  the  storm  rushed 
in.  They  picked  up  the  basin  and 
other  belongings,  then  hurried  for 
the  door,  closing  it  behind  them. 

Outside,  the  girl  suddenly 
dropped  the  water  basin  and  stood 
shaking.  The  old  woman  reached 
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over,  touched  her  on  the  shoulder, 
and  the  girl  turned  quickly,  hug¬ 
ging  her  grandmother.  "Why?” 
she  sobbed,  muffled.  "Why?” 

All  day,  white  curtains  whipped 
up  in  the  wind,  turning  tortured 
over  on  themselves  and  small  gusts 
of  snow  drifted  in  the  opened  win¬ 
dow  and  spread  like  long,  shallow 
sand  dunes  over  the  floor  of  wide 
oak  planks.  They  glided  neatly 
across  the  room,  some  of  them, 
like  small  coral-beings  in  a  tidal 
stream,  touching  the  floor,  gliding 
upward  a  few  feet  in  sudden  flur¬ 
ries,  swirling  downward. 

Snow  covered  the  mantelpiece 
like  dust.  It  piled  against  the  fire¬ 
place,  balancing  on  the  lion-head 
wood  irons.  The  black  grotesque¬ 
ness  of  the  fireplace  tools  was 
etched  in  white  and  snow  clung 
in  long  lines  to  the  jutted  brick¬ 
work. 

Several  times  during  the  day  El¬ 
len  saw  the  old  woman  enter  the 
room  briefly,  shutting  the  door  se¬ 
curely  both  ways.  Once,  when  the 
door  was  left  slightly  ajar,  she 
stood  by  the  opening  and  watched 
as  her  grandmother  walked  across 
the  hardwood  floor  and  examined 
the  room.  As  she  cleared  the  snow 
away,  the  lines  on  the  old  woman’s 
face  came  soft  in  the  light  it  re¬ 
flected.  The  silver  gray  of  her  hair 
seemed  at  times  to  blend  with  the 
snow  and  the  dry  flakes  swirled 
up  around  her  as  she  turned. 

The  girl  turned  from  the  door¬ 
way  and  fell  against  the  wall.  She 
put  her  hand  to  her  throat  and 
closed  her  eyes,  stroking  her  neck 
in  long,  even  motions  from  the 


tangle  of  her  hair  to  the  high  col¬ 
lar  of  the  dress,  groped  in  her  hair. 
The  locket!  The  locket  was  gone 
and  the  chain!  She  searched  her 
pockets  and  she  shook  herself  but 
there  was  nothing. 

She  looked  around  her.  The 
floor.  The  hall  seat.  She  dropped 
to  her  knees  and  felt  along  the 
baseboard.  She  searched  the  edge 
of  the  rug. 

When  she  reached  the  doorway, 
she  stopped.  The  blast  of  cold 
swept  over  her,  chilling  the  damp¬ 
ness  of  her  skin.  Inside,  her 
grandfather  was  as  she  had  last 
bent  over  him,  helping  to  cover 
him,  faintly  feeling  the  locket 
bump  and  jerk  as  it  rolled  over  the 
folds  in  the  quilt.  Again  she 
reached  her  hand  to  her  throat. 

She  sat  back  on  her  heels,  her 
knees  folded  under  her  and  the 
ridged  and  stained  door  rose  up 
before  her  to  the  ceiling  and  it 
was  veined  with  years,  with  pan¬ 
els  of  giant  swirls  of  grain  that 
folded  and  twisted  around  and  in 
on  themselves  and  flowed  away  to 
the  edges  like  rivers  and  washed  up 
in  waves  and  in  waves,  then  turn¬ 
ed  sweeping  back  again  and  the 
doorknob  was  a  worked,  gleaming 
silver.  All  the  lights  of  the  room 
were  thrown  in  the  door  and 
shadows  crossed  themselves  on  it, 
the  lines  meeting  on  the  hardwood 
and  angling  off  each  from  the 
others. 

She  pushed  herself  backward 
and  stood  up.  The  door  wrinkled 
with  shadow  up  itself,  then 
stopped.  And  the  door  seemed  to 
rise  up  with  her  and  it  reached 
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away,  up  to  the  ceiling  and  far  out 
to  the  jambs  until  she  couldn’t  see 
all  of  it  and  had  to  turn  and  run 
to  the  shadows  of  the  hall  seat  and 
throw  herself  on  it,  crying. 

In  a  moment  she  heard  the  swish 
of  her  grandmother’s  skirts  and 
the  door  closed  with  a  dull  thump. 
She  lay  quietly.  Her  grandmoth¬ 
er’s  footsteps  clicked  faintly 
away  until  they  were  muffled  in 
the  carpet  of  the  next  room.  She 
sat  up  and  turned,  pushing  her¬ 
self  off  the  seat. 

She  stood  by  the  hall  seat  and 
the  silver  knob  of  the  door  flashed 
in  the  light  and  seemed  to  grow 
from  the  rich  brown  wood  around 
it.  She  swallowed,  then  ran  for  it 
and  turned  it  once  around  with 
both  hands  and  it  clicked  loudly; 
it  echoed  the  click  and  she  pulled 
it  open  and  she  was  inside. 

The  curtains  floated  out  from 
the  windows  and  turned  back  like 
soft,  flat  wide  whips  and  the  snow 
fell  and  leaped  into  the  room.  She 
closed  the  door  quietly  behind  her, 
and  the  latch  fell  in  with  a  just- 
audible  click.  Fine  dust  swirled  up 
around  her  skirt  and  knees  as  she 
moved  across  the  room  and  drifted 
beyond  her  when  she  stopped  by 
the  table. 

The  old  man  was  lying  as  she 
had  seen  him  lie  so  many  times 


in  the  summer,  dozing  in  the  hot 
afternoons.  His  arms  were  by  his 
sides,  his  elbows  bent  and  hands 
together  across  his  chest.  The  quilt 
covering  his  still  body  was  pow¬ 
dered  lightly  in  places,  and  his 
long  beard  had  become  as  ruffled 
and  unkempt  as  he  had  been,  blus¬ 
tering  when  his  wife  would  cut 
and  trim  it. 

The  girl  leaned  closer.  The 
locket  lay  in  a  fold  of  the  quilt, 
light  blue  under  a  diffused  layer  of 
gauze  that  was  the  snow.  Her 
grandfather’s  gray  hair  had  be¬ 
come  covered  and  mixed  with 
white.  She  looked  around  and 
found  the  comb  her  grandmother 
had  left  behind;  she  lifted  it,  hesi¬ 
tating,  then  began  pulling  it 
through  her  grandfather’s  hair. 
She  took  the  clogged  snow  from  its 
teeth  and  cleaned  the  comb  against 
her  skirt.  The  beard,  bushy  and 
wild,  moved  mistlike  with  the 
gusts  of  wind,  and  snow  had  be¬ 
gun  to  close  the  coarse  strands  of 
hair  on  the  side  of  his  face  near¬ 
est  the  windows. 

Ellen  looked  down  at  the  beard, 
the  comb,  then  turned  it  over  in 
her  hands.  She  placed  it  back  on 
the  table.  Myriads  of  single,  indi¬ 
vidual  snowflakes  drifted  through 
the  window,  past  the  twisting  cur¬ 
tains  and  into  the  room. 
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THE  WOUNDROS  BEESTE 


by  GEORGE  V.  HIGGINS 


Sometime  during  those  un¬ 
counted  myriad  years  be¬ 
tween  the  recession  of  the 
Second  and  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  Third  Great 
Uplift  and  Glaciation, 
in  an  era  known  as 
Mesozoic,  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  Ostra- 
coderms  and  Euryp- 
terids  went  the  way 
of  the  Paleozoic  Cri- 
noids  and  the  great 
struggle  for  power  saw 
the  triumph  of  the  Rep¬ 
tiles  over  the  mighty 
Labyrinthodonts.  And 
the  world  abounded  with 
strange  forms  of  life,  but 
the  wiliest  of  all  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  crocodile  who  dwelt  in 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  GEORGE  ADAMS 


the  deepest  and  blackest  part  of 
the  primeval  ooze  that  covered 
the  world. 

This  crocodile  was  indeed  a 
great  and  crafty  beast,  but  even 
more  amazing  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  truly  intelligent.  His  pecul¬ 
iar  brilliance  was  a  mixed  blessing, 
however.  On  the  one  hand  it  was 
highly  useful,  for  the  crocodile 
knew  tricks  not  yet  discovered  by 
his  cohorts  and  thus  his  belly  was 
always  full.  And  it  was  helpful  in 
the  autumn,  for  it  told  him  when 
winter  was  imminent  and  he  stuf¬ 
fed  his  gut  and  retired  in  comfort 
to  his  den. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  genius 
was  a  decided  liability.  You  see, 
only  intelligent  animals  can  suffer 
from  boredom,  for  the  others  do 
not  realize  that  they  are  bored. 
They  meander  about  aimlessly, 
snorting  and  grunting,  or  they  fall 
asleep  with  great  elaborate  ritual 
and  abrasive  snores,  but  they  do 
not  curse  their  ennui.  For  such  a 
beast  to  recognize  his  boredom 
was  thus  a  definite  miscarriage  of 
justice.  For  the  skill  of  our  croco¬ 
dile  at  filling  his  larder  left  him  a 
good  deal  of  free  time,  but  the 
rules  of  the  game  demanded  that 
he  hibernate  all  winter  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  consider  his  listless¬ 
ness.  He  had  no  one  with  whom  to 
discuss  politics,  for  the  others 
could  not  speak  his  language  (in 
fact,  he  doubted  if  they  really 
spoke  at  all)  and  there  were  no 
politics  in  those  days  anyway 
since  the  world  was  then  quite 
young  and  innocent.  The  only 
scene  which  met  his  jaded  sight 


was  the  static  vista  of  ooze,  terrible 
in  its  constancy  and  immutability. 

His  imagination  worked  over¬ 
time  during  the  long  winter  and 
he  peopled  the  ooze  with  wizards 
and  such,  thus  confirming  the 
power  of  his  intelligence,  for 
wizards  were  unknown  in  those 
times.  But  in  spite  of  this  and 
similar  devices  his  boredom  in¬ 
creased  in  mathematical  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  square  of  his  years. 

And  so,  you  see,  dear  reader, 
that  this  was  a  most  lethargic 
crocodile.  He  grew  gray  and  griz¬ 
zled  with  worry  about  his  status 
(even  crocodiles  grow  gray  and 
grizzled  when  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity)  and  he  belched  to  himself 
about  the  lack  of  challenge  in  the 
ancient  mire.  The  world’s  great 
unsolved  problems  had  not  been 
invented  yet  and  there  seemed  lit¬ 
tle  point  to  concocting  problems 
for  the  solutions  he  already  had. 
He  considered  writing  a  diary  but 
the  idea  had  to  be  abandoned  when 
he  realized  that  these  were  pre¬ 
historic  times  and  no  written 
records  were  allowed.  He  was  a 
rare  victim  of  circumstance,  a  be¬ 
ing  so  far  ahead  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  that  he  was  unable  in 
fact  and  unwilling  in  temperment 
to  descend  to  their  level  of  in¬ 
coherent  bellowing. 

This  monotony  could  not  but 
exert  a  strange  effect  upon  him. 
Failing  in  his  search  for  diversion 
in  the  exterior  world,  he  turned 
within  himself,  to  that  singular 
intelligence  which  he  had  manu¬ 
factured  in  his  one  great  leap  up 
the  ladder  of  evolution.  Rather 
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than  converse  in  the  abominable 
grunts  and  abdominal  growlings 
of  his  compatriots,  he  commenced 
to  discuss  things  with  himself  and 
was  soon  renowned  far  and  wide 
as  a  nut  even  in  those  slimy  days. 
He  began  to  question  his  Beliefs 
and  to  seek  a  Reason  for  his  Ex¬ 
istence.  He  angrily  disposed  of  his 
previous  ideas  and  set  about  the 
construction  of  a  solid  framework 
of  reptilian  reasoning. 

Once  begun,  this  task  assumed 
gigantic  proportions,  for  mental 
housecleaning  is  no  mean  job,  es¬ 
pecially  for  a  reptile.  One  by  one 
he  ferreted  out  his  notions  and  ex¬ 
pelled  them  bodily  into  the  ooze. 
The  task  was  a  multiplying  one, 
for  the  expulsion  of  each  principle 
demanded  a  reason,  and  that  a 
reason,  and  so  on,  ad  nauseam.  It 
was  a  most  difficult  assignment, 
fraught  with  aggravation,  and  he 
often  became  so  exasperated  that 
he  worked  himself  into  a  frenzy 
and  when  this  fury  was  upon  him 
he  would  rush  about  in  circles, 
chomping  off  large  chunks  of  his 
tail  with  the  gnashing  of  his  teeth. 
Historians  are  wont  to  have  this 
known  as  the  first  vicious  circle 
of  reasoning. 

Our  crocodile  at  last  decided 
that  his  mind  was  thoroughly 
purged  and,  like  the  man  who 
has  dug  a  grave,  he  proceeded  to 
fill  it  again.  He  subjected  each 
principle  to  the  most  exhaustive 
tests  of  correctness,  recklessly  dis¬ 
carding  any  which  exhibited  even 
the  least  variance  with  his  estab¬ 
lished  norms.  He  sought  for  fal¬ 
lacies  of  undistributed  middles 


and  noted  cases  of  well-distributed 
middles  and  destroyed  the  errors 
of  fair-to-middlin’  distributed 
middles.  With  an  ever  accurate 
and  ceaselessly  scrupulous  ap¬ 
proach  he  devastated  error  and 
brought  Truth  to  light.  Beginning 
with  only  a  handful  of  principles 
he  elaborated  a  careful  system 
which  was  at  once  both  unique 
in  its  simplicity  as  it  was  all-com¬ 
prehending  in  its  scope.  He  saw 
(albeit  analogously)  the  distinct 
possibility  of  a  rational  animal 
and  for  his  researches  into  the 
possible  nature  (one  could  not 
prove  the  existence  of  such  a 
being  of  course,  but  neither 
could  one  disprove  it)  of  these 
logical  entities,  he  awarded  him¬ 
self  the  title  of  the  Mammalian 
Doctor.  We  must  note  that  this 
illustrious  crocodile  was  blessed 
with  two  really  distinct  brains — 
one  located  within  the  cranium; 
the  other,  in  his  tail  (and  thus  he 
was  able  to  reason  both  a  priori 
and  a  posteriori) .  But  this  need 
not  detract  from  the  general  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  work  which  is 
contained  in  his  great  tome,  the 
Agere  Sequitur  essay. 

At  last,  his  meditations  com¬ 
plete,  he  returned  to  the  surface, 
muttering  to  himself  now  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  (for  all  intelligent 
crocodiles  mutter  in  obscure 
tongues,  some  using  archaic  Gael¬ 
ic,  others  West  Germanic,  a  few 
Serbo-Croatian  and  a  small  set, 
which  prides  itself  upon  its  cul¬ 
ture,  using  Greek) .  After  a  decade 
of  paddling  ever  onward  and  up¬ 
ward  through  the  ancient  mire, 
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the  crocodile  reached  the  surface, 
where  he  received  a  cruel  and  low 
blow.  While  he  had  been  below, 
evolution  had  proceeded  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  he  found  to  his 
horror  that  he  had  been  outdis¬ 
tanced  (alas  and  alack).  The 
region  was  covered  with  scaly  phi¬ 
losophers  who  had  not  been  born 
(indeed  the  first  apes  with  advanc¬ 
ing  cases  of  baldness  and  shorten¬ 
ing  tails  had  not  even  arrived)  ; 
and  a  small  coterie,  who  called 
themselves  the  New  Hegelian 
Marching  Society,  had  formed  the 
first  Semi-National. 

"Zounds!  What  manner  of 
damnable  fortune  hath  sent  this 
foul  fate  to  mine  door?”  he  bel¬ 
lowed,  struck  to  the  core  with 
treachery  of  destiny.  "In  truth, 
I  have  labored  full  many  a  spring 
and  devoted  mine  decades  to  mine 
philosophy,  and  herewith  discover 


that  heartless  time  hath  dealt  me 
a  miserable  spade  with  a  possible 
heart  flush  in  mine  hand.” 

And  despairing  of  his  ambi¬ 
tions,  he  crept  off  to  a  shady  mud- 
bank,  there  to  spend  his  declining 
years.  But  lest  youth  ridicule  him 
for  his  jealousy  at  being  out- 
sprinted,  and  play  cruel  tricks 
upon  him(  such  as  tying  his  foot 
to  the  dinosaur’s  tail) ,  he  fixed 
his  chops  in  a  great  grin,  present¬ 
ing  to  the  world  a  defiant  leer. 
And  thus  it  has  ever  since  been, 
even  to  this  day  and  among  croc¬ 
odiles  which  have  no  claim  to  in¬ 
tellectual  accomplishments,  that 
a  huge  and  toothy  grin  has  been 
worn.  It  is  the  last  vestige  of  that 
cogitating  crocodile,  and  they 
wear  it  in  memory  of  him;  an 
eternal  reminder  to  man  that  it  has 
all  been  done  before. 


—ANDREW  KENT  McCUSKER 
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montage 


IXTACIHUATL 

To  give  a  pledge  of  crosses, 

The  sea-foam  angel, 

Quetzelcoatl, 

Holy  Brendan’s  prophet, 

Sailed  farther  than  his  forebears 
And  became  the  Feathered  Serpent. 


JAIPUR  and  UDAIPUR 

Are  cities  I  would  like  to  see. 

Jaipur  and  Udaipur, 

Where  silk  and  feather  kings  go  riding 
On  gilded  elephants  or  cedar  barges. 
Jaipur  and  Udaipur, 

Twin  stars 

Of  pink  lattice  palaces 

And  white  marble  islands  in  a  lake. 

Jaipur  and  Udaipur, 

Burning  in  their  spices. 


YUCATAN 

Turquoise  temples  and 
Silver  gongs 
And  little  men  of  gold 
Lie  unseen 

In  the  ornamented  jungle. 

Sam  Blair 
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sprite-sired 


I  marked  sir  sparrow  (sprite-sired)  wheel  him  frailly 
On  windrun,  dart  him  sharp  down  from  woolworld 
Of  cloud,  then  level  set  him  forth  for  greenfurled 
Willow,  and  gloried  in  glee  of  his  going  gayly. 

In  whirring  of  wing  he  hovered  and  chirupped,  Mayly 
In  madrigal,  cheer  of  his  coming,  then  quick  he  hurled 
The  ground  below,  betook  him  where  he  earled 

A  blithe  domain,  in  halcyon  cloudclustered  bailey. 
Thanks  good  sparrow  for  charming  my  way  with  rare 
Your  song,  for  deigning  display  of  your  sky- taught  art; 
Take  my  brief  delight  as  praise  of  your  scoring. 

But  sir!  think  not  I  yield  you  mastery  of  air, 

Lordship  of  heaven-height  —  I  know  a  heart 

Will  rival  your  aerial  revelry,  outstrip  you  soaring. 


Ed  Kirby 
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korea 

To  this  land  of  yellow  faces  where  brown-squared  hands 
coaxed  the  earth  and  stabbed  at  roots  with 
fingernails  polished  by  the  soil  and  patient 
winds  tugged  gently  at  the  bending  figures 
in  the  fields. 

To  this  land  where  clouds  and  men  are  one  and  the 
untamed  hills  are  rambling  herds,  racing 
to  the  sea. 

I  came. 

At  night  when  fields  were  left  to  rest,  a  thin 

breath  of  summer  roamed  the  valley,  salving 
the  smarting  earth  with  its  cooling  liquid 
whisper — a  soft  green  sigh  of  spring  in 
this  yellow  hot  land  where  mud-straw  huts 
bulged  with  laughter  of  the  young. 

I  listened  to  the  village:  I  listened  to  the  old 

men  of  the  village  sitting  with  the  dark  and 
digging  at  their  pipes  with  long  bronzed 
fingers  of  other  years.  Sitting  near  the 
laughing  of  the  mud  and  straw. 

Always  sitting,  smoking,  speaking  rock-old  words 
that  rise  above  the  flaring  pipes,  the  flame 
red  yellow  faces  and  the  laughing  straw, 
above  the  tired  fields  and  the  soothing  winds 
to  where  the  sun  strokes  the  earth: 

Away  from  time. 


James  Francis  Murphy 
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anthems 


Let  us  be  patriotic. 


Let  us  sing  our  patriotic 


Songs. 

Let  us  gather  about  with  our  battered 
Tin  cups  of  coffee  and  sing  Don’t  Fence  Me  In. 
Let  us  sing  Alouette  just  for  the  hell  of  it. 

Let  us  gather  and  sing  When  the  Saints  Come 
Marching  In  as  the  negroes  who  sing  with  us. 
Let  us  beat  our  feet  upon  the  floor,  and  clap 
Our  hands. 


Let  us  close  our  eyes  and  sing  lullabies. 
Let  us  sing  love  songs. 

When  the  sun  is  going 
Down  and  in  the  long  shadows  we  will  sing 
It’s  the  End  of  a  Perfect  Day. 

There  are  the  cavalier 

Songs  to  be  sung,  and  the  old  world  country 
Songs.  There  are  the  night  club  and  bar-  songs. 

There  are  the  songs  the  farmers  and  dock  workers  sing, 
And  the  songs  the  shepherd  sings  all 
Alone  in  the  echoing  mountains. 


These. 


We  will  sing 

David  Plante 


a  fruit  stand  is  selling  fruit  again 
and  vegetables, 

after  March  had  sold  us  wind-rain 
and  more  promises. 

"Spring’s  back!” 
with  half  humps  of  aged  squash 
that  smile  winter’s  secret 
through  ivory  bead-seeds. 

apples  in  cellophane 
and  onions  kept  dry  in  ground  cellars; 
thick-skinned  fruits  to  tides  us  over 
till  spring  returns. 

Till  April  gets  the  sowing  done. 
Spring  is  last  year’s  fall 
with  autumn  grapes 
filling  our  orangelessness. 


Ultan  M.  Rice 
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how,  when  the  spinning  sun 


a  brilliant  summer  cyclamen 

and  saffron  burning  sun 

has  struck  my  trees  ablaze;  how,  when 

the  morning  sky  has  spun 

its  bronze,  can  a  dark  arcade  of  pines 

resist? 


My  pines,  flung  out 
against  the  jutting  sentinel  lines 
of  purple  hills,  strung  out 
in  galleries  of  evergreen  fire, 
burst  into  flaming  bright 
relief. 


My  hemlocks  are  a  choir 
of  trees,  agog  with  light. 

Francis  A.  Neelon 
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these  warring  spruces 


these  hemlocks,  conspiring,  sigh 
against  the  strict  blue  coif  of  sky 
without  stars.  A  swirl  of  breeze 
envelops  the  quiet  of  my  trees. 

My  pines! 


A  waxen  sun 

melts,  its  rhythm  lost  in  this  run 

of  ragged  hills:  this  cold, 

dark  pool  beneath  the  pulsing  gold 

and  torrent  of  a  fountain 

that  spills  out,  mad,  upon  my  mountain. 

But  the  logic  of  helmlocks  finds 
no  answer  for  the  dark  that  winds 
down  from  the  hills. 

My  pines 

are  lost  in  a  world  the  moon  defines. 


Francis  A.  Neelon 
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silver 
bells 

ar,d 

cockleshells 


by  james  whiting 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
SAM  BLAIR 


Charlie  Tanager  stared  at  the 
No  Smoking  sign  at  the  front  of 
the  bus  and  knew  that  (even  if  he 
did  smoke)  he  would  never  be  able 
to  bring  himself  to  do  so  under  the 
scrutiny  of  that  sign.  He  stared 
from  the  window  at  the  late  after¬ 
noon’s  heavy  gray  sky,  swollen 
with  clouds,  and  slowly  settled 
into  the  rather  somber  mood  that 
enveloped  him  as  he  neared  home. 
The  bus  jolted  and  he  got  off.  On 
the  corner  he  hesitated,  shrugging 


his  light  topcoat  about  him,  and 
started  to  walk  the  two  blocks, 
whistling,  as  he  always  did,  "La 
Paloma,”  but  quietly,  and  without 
snapping  his  fingers  on  the  offbeat. 

As  he  turned  the  corner  at  Mrs. 
Thomas5  tight  white  house  with 
the  perpetually  drawn  shades,  he 
saw  the  green  garage  doors  of  the 
house  down  the  block  closed,  and 
knew  that  the  little  Chevie  was 
quietly  stored  within,  and  that  his 
wife  was  at  home.  As  she  had  been 
home  for  the  past  eight  months. 
That  time,  eight  months  ago,  was 
when  he  had  found  the  note  on  the 
living  room  table  stating  in  her 
small  neat  hand  that  she  was  at 
Helen’s  darling,  would  be  home 
about  sixish,  there  was  hamburger 
in  the  refrig  and  vegetables  in  the 
freezer  (as  if  he  didn’t  know), 
and  that  she’d  try  not  to  be  late 
for  dinner.  He  remembered  that 
evening,  with  Elizabeth  describing 
her  visit  with  that  voice  of  hers 
and  those  gestures;  how  her  sister 
was  really  looking  wonderful  for 
a  woman  of  her  age  and  after 
the  operation  which  the  stupid 
doctors  had  bungled  so  outrag¬ 
eously ,  why,  she  should  have  sued 
for  the  treatment  she  got,  but  hos¬ 
pitals  are  such  nasty  places  any¬ 
way,  that  was  why  she  wouldn’t 
visit  Helen,  she  couldn’t  stand  that 
odor,  so  medicinal ,  and  those  all- 
white  people,  always  running 
around,  they  can’t  know  what 
they’re  doing,  why  even  though 
she  (Elizabeth)  was  only  half¬ 
dead  and  half-alive,  and  for  all 
you  care,  still,  she  would  never  put 
herself  under  their  cold  hands,  ooo, 


the  feel  of  someone  pawing  you  .  . 
And  he  had  sat  there,  munching 
the  leathery  over-cooked  ham¬ 
burger  and  bland  string  beans, 
staring  at  his  plate  through  the 
interminable  pointless  monologue 
and  the  equally  interminable  di¬ 
gressions  which  reduced  every¬ 
thing  to  personal  applications,  pas¬ 
sively  awaiting  the  moment  when 
she  would  realize  she  was  being 
ignored,  would  trail  off  in  a  series 
of  whining  complaints  about  her 
physical  condition,  his  indiffer¬ 
ence  thereto,  and  her  consequent 
strength  of  character  (I  don’t 
know  how  I  stand  it) .  Then  she 
would  walk  haltingly  toward  the 
stairs,  clutching  her  side  (where 
the  rib  was  broken  last  year,  you 
remember,  the  doctor  said  it  would 
never  really  mend  properly) , 
pause  at  the  small  table  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  for  the  paper,  bending  in 
that  contorted  posture  which  pre¬ 
sumed  he  was  watching,  though  he 
no  longer  was. 

His  mind  shifted  abruptly  to 
the  present  as  he  reached  the  gate 
in  the  frayed  white  picket  fence 
which  he  fully  intended  to  delay 
painting  for  as  long  as  possible. 
But  that  would  not  be  too  long 
once  Elizabeth  started  concentrat¬ 
ing  her  full  attention  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  instead  of  referring  to  it  in  her 
casually  demanding  manner  once 
or  twice  a  week.  All  her  demands, 
he  had  found,  were  presented  as 
afterthoughts. 

Turning  his  key  in  the  lock,  he 
automatically  gave  the  door  the 
necessary  slight  tug  and,  swinging 
it  wide,  was  confronted  by  a  huge, 
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startlingly  yellow  bundle  of  three- 
foot-high  forsythia,  brandishing 
each  slender  stem  from  Elizabeth’s 
tall  blue  floor  vase. 

Elizabeth  loved  plants.  Anyone 
could  tell  that  on  entering  the 
house,  even  if  the  forsythia  were 
not  blooming  and  there  was  no 
potful  of  them  stuck  in  the  front 
hall;  for,  as  you  passed  into  the 
living  room,  the  small  table  on 
your  left  was  covered  with  small 
potted  plants,  varieties  of  Afri¬ 
can  violets  and  some  prayer  plants. 
Each  of  the  end-tables  on  either 
side  of  the  divan  against  the  op¬ 
posite  wall  boasted  a  pot  of 
pothos,  and  on  the  large  mahog¬ 
any-finish  table  in  the  middle 
(which  served  as  a  dining  table  at 
the  absurdly  infrequent  intervals 
when  they  had  guests)  was  a  cen¬ 
terpiece  of  a  potted  elephant-ears 
with  two  large  leaves.  In  the  en¬ 
tire  room,  the  only  article  of  fur¬ 
niture  that  was  not  capped  with 
some  rudimentary  form  of  life 
was  the  tail  rectangular  cabinet 
opposite  the  divan,  by  the  T.V., 
in  which  Charlie  kept  his  liquor. 
And  that  was  only  because  Charlie 
had  quietly  but  unmovingly  de¬ 
fended  it  from  any  such  orna¬ 
mentation.  Elizabeth  had  yielded 
with  a  murmer;  the  cabinet  re¬ 
mained  undesecrated.  The  kitchen, 
which  led  off  one  side  of  the  living 
room  as  Charlie’s  bedroom  led  off 
the  other,  was  Elizabeth’s  experi¬ 
mental  laboratory,  where  potatoes 
squatted  toothpicked  in  half-full 
glasses  of  water. 

Charlie  pulled  off  his  hat  and 
coat  and  pushed  past  the  forsythia 


to  the  hall  closet.  It  was  not  that 
he  minded  the  plants,  really.  Rath¬ 
er,  he  ignored  them,  considering 
them  unalterably  his  wife’s  prop¬ 
erty  and  concern.  Idly,  he  spec¬ 
ulated  if  perhaps  they  were  not 
Elizabeth’s  substitute  for,  well, 
for  something.  Perhaps  not  exact¬ 
ly  a  substitute ,  either,  but  .  .  . 
He  let  the  thought  trail  off. 

Entering  the  living  room,  he 
wondered  if  he  dared  start  drink¬ 
ing  so  soon  after  arrival;  Eliza¬ 
beth  would  be  sure  to  smell  it.  But 
perhaps  she  had  not  heard  him 
come  in.  He  opened  the  cabinet 
quietly  and  bent. 

"Charles?”  Interrogation. 
Damn.  Then,  plaintively,  "Cha- 
arlie?”  He  flipped  a  mental  coin 
over  the  next  call  and  decided, 
sensing  her  mood,  that  it  would  be 
Charles. 

"Charles!”  Right  again,  old 
man.  He  closed  the  cabinet,  again 
quietly,  straightened,  and  walked 
through  the  living  room  to  the 
stairs  at  the  rear.  Up  thirteen  steps, 
almost  inaudibly  whistling  "La 
Paloma.” 

The  door  to  her  room  was 
slightly  ajar.  He  gave  it  a  shove 
and  stood  on  the  threshold,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  large  double  bed  with 
yellow  sheets  and  three  blankets 
topped  with  a  light  blue  spread 
and,  huddled  in  the  middle  of  this 
luxury,  the  little  woman  propped 
up  on  two  bunched  yellow  pillows. 
Indistinctly,  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye,  he  took  in  the  familiar 
clutter  of  junk,  cosmetic  and 
otherwise,  on  the  two  dressing 
tables  and  the  plants  nestled  side 
by  side  on  the  window  ledge. 
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"You’re  home,  dear,”  she  said, 
making  it  incontrovertibly  fac¬ 
tual. 

"Yes,”  said  Charlie. 

She  reached  down  beside  the 
bed  and  took  out  her  knitting 
needles  with  the  half-made  sweat¬ 
er  hanging  on  one  of  them,  and, 
almost  spontaneously,  the  needles 
began  clacking.  Charlie  had  at 
least  five  such  sweaters  tucked  in 
the  bottom  drawer  of  his  dresser. 

"What  did  you  do  at  the  of¬ 
fice?”  Clack  clack.  Click  clack. 

"The  usual.  Nothing  really.” 

"Oh  come,  dear,  you  must  have 
done  something.  Why  even  I,  tied 
down  to  this  bed  all  day,  even  I 
did  something.  I  read  in  the  paper 
all  the  advance  campaign  news. 
Did  you  know,  really ,  that  three 
out  of  ten  voters  won’t  vote  for 
Kennedy?  Because  he’s  a  Catho¬ 
lic, 

"No,  I  didn’t.” 

"And  prejudice  is  so  out -dated. 
Why,  you  know  that  Mrs.  Mayer, 
the  one  whose  daughter  I  told  you 
about?  The  wedding?” 

"Mmm.”  As  she  had  told  every  ¬ 
one  else  she  knew. 

"Well,  now ,  she’s  never  been 
really  friendly  to  us,  like  mother 
like  daughter  I  always  say,  but 
now  she  won’t  even  speak  to  us, 
and  I  know  it’s  because  we’re 
Catholic  and  the  campaign  news 
and  all.” 

"Shocking,  really  shocking.” 
Charlie  shifted  his  weight  to  his 
left  foot  and  waited  to  be  dis¬ 
missed. 

"Charles.”  Click  clack  clack. 

"Yes,  Elizabeth.” 


"Would  you  do  something  for 
me,  dear?” 

"What?” 

"Would  you  get  my  scissors 
from  the  dresser,  please?” 

He  crossed  quickly  to  the 
dresser,  scattered  a  clutter  of  bob¬ 
by  pins,  curlers,  safety  pins,  and 
hairnets,  found  the  scissors  and 
tossed  them  to  her.  They  landed 
flat  an  inch  from  her  hand. 

"Charles!  You  know  that’s  dan¬ 
gerous!”  She  picked  them  up  and, 
peering  intently,  snipped  at  a  bit 
of  yarn  on  the  sweater. 

Charlie  paused  at  the  door.  "If 
there’s  anything  else  you  want, 
yell.” 

As  he  closed  the  door  and  hur¬ 
ried  downstairs,  he  heard  her  soft, 
"I  will,  dear.”  and  the  clackety 
clack  of  the  needles. 

Quickly  he  crossed  the  room  to 
the  cabinet  and,  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  poured  out  a  hooker  of 
scotch  and  gulped  it  down,  poured 
another  one  and  strolled  into  the 
kitchen.  Returning  with  the 
scotch-and-water,  he  settled  down 
on  the  divan  with  the  newspaper 
and  opened  it  to  the  sports  sec¬ 
tion.  He  shook  his  head.  Another 
day,  another  dolor,  as  the  man 
said.  For  Charlie,  the  pleasure  of 
the  day’s  work  and  the  fraternal 
conviviality  of  the  office  was 
more  than  cancelled  out  by  the 
exasperatingly  minor  irritations 
he  met  at  home.  It’s  too  bad  we 
never  had  any  children,  he 
thought,  and  pushed  the  familiar 
thought  away  with  the  familiar 
reaction:  thank  God  there’s  only 
one  person  in  Elizabeth’s  hands. 
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Life,  he  muttered  to  himself,  star¬ 
ing  through  the  article  on  Casey 
Stengel,  life;  split  avocados  and 
eye-sprouting  potatoes  beside  the 
kitchen  sink:  Elizabeth’s  life.  He 
sipped  his  scotch  slowly,  heaving  a 
passionately  mournful  sigh. 

"Charles.”  Silently  he  replaced 
the  glass.  He  could  hear  her  talk¬ 
ing,  and  caught  occasional  words: 
would  ...  I’d  ...  if  you  .  .  .  now. 
He  propped  his  chin  on  his  hands 
and  waited  for  the  voice  to  die. 

"I  can’t  hear  a  word  you’re  say¬ 
ing,”  he  shouted. 

"Charles!”  He  waited. 

"Charles,  will  you  come  here  so 
I  can  speak  without  shouting  all 
over  the  house!” 

He  ambled  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  "Yes,  Elizabeth.” 

"Charles,”  she  called  softly,  so 
he  had  to  strain  to  catch  the  words, 
"would  you  be  a  dear  and  fetch 
me  a  pack  of  cigarettes,  I’ve  run 
out?  Please?” 

Silently  he  rummaged  through 
his  jacket  pockets,  silently  cursed, 
stormed  to  his  room  and  flipped  on 
the  light,  revealing  the  small  neat 
bed,  the  dresser,  the  small  desk 
with  its  centered  lamp.  Jerking 
open  the  dresser  drawer,  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  pack  of  Marlboros.  It  was 
then  that  he  saw  the  plant  on  the 
window  sill.  Holding  the  little  red 
package,  he  stared  wide-eyed  at 
the  thick  slimy-green,  broad- 
sword-shaped  shoots  sprouting 
from  a  green  ceramic  planter  with 
fluted  sides.  A  plant.  In  his  room. 
Inexorably  a  loud,  wall-sagging, 
shimmering  haze  spread  over  his 
mind.  He  held  the  side  of  the 


dresser  and,  reaching,  grabbed  the 
obscenely  green  thing  in  the  other 
white-knuckled  hand. 

He  was  at  the  stairs,  taking 
them  two  at  a  time  in  haste  lest 
the  blue-white  haze  dissolve  and 
he  feel  fear.  He  reached  the  top  of 
the  stairs  headlong,  bursting  open 
the  door  with  a  bang  and  stood, 
panting,  red-eyed,  brandishing  the 
plant,  on  the  threshold. 

"Charles,  you’re  so  noisy.”  She 
did  not  look  up  from  her  knitting. 

"Elizabeth,”  he  panted,  "Eliz¬ 
abeth,  do  you  see  this?” 

She  looked  up  in  innocent  as¬ 
tonishment.  "Why,  Charles.  Don’t 
you  like  the  rubber-plant?  I 
thought  you’d  like  something  to 
brighten.  .  .” 

He  took  two  steps  to  the  bed 
and  felt  the  blanket-padded  mat¬ 
tress  give  slightly  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  his  leg.  "Elizabeth,  this  is 
your  plant.”  His  hand  shook  as  he 
held  it  out  to  her.  He  felt  the  tide 
of  fury  surging  again,  washing 
over  his  senses.  With  one  winking 
motion,  lightning  and  irrevocable, 
he  sent  the  plant  hurtling  end  over 
end  to  crash  against  the  wall,  a 
miniature  cataclysm  of  bits  of 
ceramic,  plant,  and  dirt. 

The  dust-cloud  swelling  against 
the  wall  rose,  coiled,  flattened,  and 
sank  noiselessly  to  the  silent  rug. 

"Charles,  you  may  clean  that 
up  when  you’re  feeling  more  civil¬ 
ized,”  said  Elizabeth  to  the  empty 
room.  The  knitting  needles  re¬ 
sumed  their  peculiarly  sibilant 
clacking. 

Charlie  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
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stairs,  holding  to  the  newel  till 
his  labored  breathing  slowed  and 
calm  spread  like  scotch  through 
his  veins.  Reaching  the  divan,  he 
paused  and  took  a  reflective  sip  of 
his  highball,  continued  with  the 
drink  to  the  hall  closet  and  put  on 
his  hat  and  coat.  He  took  another 


sip  and  left  the  half-full  glass  on 
the  small  table,  next  to  the  prayer- 
plants,  stepped  out,  closing  the 
door  quietly,  and  saw  that  the  sky 
had  dissolved  all  clouds  into  the 
hushed  dark  blue  liquid  of  after¬ 
dusk,  and  the  silent  stars  were 
everywhere. 


On  the  earliest  morning  in  April  I  saw 
purple  pigeons  walking  in  deep  grass: 

the  blades  shone  like  splintered  glass. 
They  walked  like  pampered  princes  in  a  wood 
enchanted;  and  all  around  this  soundless  place, 
black  iron  rails  like  sculptured  lace. 
Guarding  from  the  sea-side  lawn,  a  house 
swathed  in  robes  of  red  against  the  frost, 

magical  and  timeless,  now  April-lost. 


Janet  Snowdon 
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SHOULDER  THE  SKY 


It  didn’t  hit  Wally  until  he  was  outside  his  brother’s  office  in  the 
Downtown  Police  Building.  When  it  did  hit  him,  though,  it  was  hard  in  his  stomach 
and  legs.  Fear.  His  brother’s  (the  lieutenant’s)  last  words  were  still  being 
heard,  though  Wally  was  now  walking  up  the  Avenue,  away  from  the  safety  of  the 
business  squares,  and  toward  his  new  one-room  home  down  on  the  river  side 
of  the  City.  “Remember,  kid,  I  only  asked.  We  gotta  start  an  inside  break-up  down 
there,  and  we  really  need  you — or  at  least  someone.  You’ll  get  paid,  but  that’s 
all.  I  don’t  like  it J  but  you  took  it  and  now  it’s  all  your  game.  No  official 
backing.  Nc^,  nothing.  You  always  were  a  weird  one.” 

Wally  didn’t  know  yet  why  he  had  consented,  was  really  afraid  to 
figure  it  out,  for  fear  he  wouldn’t  go  through  with  it.  The  question  turned 
into  the  market  district  with  him  and  flooded  his  head  along  with  the  fish-scent. 

Was  it  the  nausea  he  felt,  reading  about  the  sliced-up  rabbis?  Or  all  his 
sociology  courses  demanding  a  proof  in  reality?  The  packed  streets  were 
stifling,  but  he  had  a  chill  from  his  thoughts.  Had  he  given  up  a  good 
job  merely  to  answer  immaturity’s  call  to  adventure?  Or  was  it  basically  an 
escape,  a  revolt  against  all  that  respectability,  whitewashed  and  unreliable, 


that  he  had  found  predominating 
the  "better”  circles  of  life,  that 
subtle  immorality  he  found  both 
at  the  university  and  later  in  the 
advertising  firm,  that  socially- 
condoned  phoniness  that  judged  a 
man’s  worth  by  his  ability  to  crit¬ 
icize  others  and  hide  his  own  ex¬ 
ploits?  "Crap!”  he  muttered,  as 
this  last  struck  too  close  and  was 
pushed  away  quickly.  He  didn’t 
like  the  uncertainty  he  found  him¬ 
self  married  to  after  more  than 
four  years  with  books  and  people- 
with-security  and  all  the  things  he 
had  thought  would  solve  life  for 
him.  His  study  and  work  and  con¬ 
nections  had  been  rewarded  with 
this  uncertainty  about  things,  a 
confusion  made  worse  because  it 
was  thoughtful.  He  only  knew 
now  that  he  had  sponged  up 
enough  knowledge  to  ball  himself 
up  and  was  now  entitled  to  make 
money  by  it,  but  instead,  here  he 
was,  making  the  long  walk  to  the 
projects  district,  and  he  was  afraid. 
But  he  knew  it  was  the  first  posi¬ 
tive  thing  he  had  ever  done  and 
for  some  reason  he  had  to  do  it. 

A  little  after  dark,  Wally 
reached  the  building  his  brother 
had  described,  with  its  broken 
neon  sign  clicking  -OOMS  on  and 
off.  He  was  already  registered  and 
paid  up  for  two  months,  which 
was  part  of  the  deal,  so  he  merely 
asked  for  his  key  from  the  pock¬ 
marked  man  behind  the  desk,  and 
headed  for  his  room.  Third  floor 
rear.  He  intended  to  take  the  rick¬ 
ety  elevator  that  opened  onto  the 
tiny  lobby,  but  its  hoard  of  lava¬ 
tory  exhaust  pushed  him  out  and 


up  the  greenishly  lighted  stairs.  On 
each  landing  he  was  oppressed  by 
the  smells  of  the  flats’  unwashed 
kitchens  and  faulty  plumbing  and 
when  he  finally  reached  his  room 
he  was  nearly  in  a  panic.  The 
whole  affair  was  now  becoming 
real  for  him,  standing  breathless 
with  his  back  against  the  door. 
When  his  focus  returned,  he  real¬ 
ized  he  was  staring  through 
clotheslines  and  into  the  shadeless 
bathroom  of  people  living  across 
the  alley.  He  hastily  drew  his 
shade  and  pulled  the  light  chain. 
The  room  was  khaki  and  dingy, 
but  not  really  dirty.  He  figured 
sarcastically  that  it  must  be  the 
best  in  the  house. 

Wally  doffed  his  City  Hall-pur- 
chased  and  laboratory-worn  leath¬ 
er  jacket  and  washed  his  face  in  the 
chipped  basin  left  on  the  dresser. 
He  stared  at  the  crack  in  the  mir¬ 
ror  until  he  began  to  feel  fear 
again,  then  smoothed  his  new  long 
hair-do  into  its  merge  in  the  back. 
He  threw  himself  across  the  thin 
bed,  lit  a  cigarette  and  studied  the 
plaster  portraits  on  the  ceiling.  He 
looked  younger  than  he  really  was, 
his  face  just  irregular  enough  to 
seem  tough.  He  wasn’t  long,  but 
he  was  big,  deceptively  powerful, 
and  had  been  trained  for  the  phys¬ 
ical  end  of  it  by  his  brother  who 
had  learned  at  Parris  Island  and 
in  the  alleys.  "What  the  hell,”  he 
said  aloud,  rising,  "might  as  well 
start  now.”  He  put  on  his  jacket, 
yanked  out  the  light  and  left  by 
the  stairs. 

Clemency  Avenue  was  alive, 
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festering.  It  was  summer  and  the 
front  stairs  of  the  projects  and 
rooming  houses  were  crowded 
beaches  under  many  neon  suns. 
Wally  swaggered  along  slowly, 
alert,  but  not  looking  up  at  the 
human-paned  windows  or  into 
any  eyes  on  the  sidewalks.  Kids 
were  still  playing.  At  the  fourth 
corner  he  heard  it:  the  rock,  sen¬ 
suous  and  exciting,  of  the  "Fish”. 
—  a  jungle-like  dance  that  had 
come  to  be  one  of  the  nearly  uni¬ 
versal  trademarks  of  gangs.  It 
was  oozing  onto  the  street  from  a 
cellar  club  called  just  "Joe’s”, 
Wally  plunked  down  the  three 
cement  steps  and  went  in,  his 
hands  swinging  conspicuously  free 
by  his  sides.  A  four-piece  band, 
two  guitars,  drums,  and  a  piano, 
were  rolling  the  clutched  couples 
into  writhing  knots  on  the  small, 
mobbed  dance  floor,  while  hands 
and  boots  on  wood  pounded  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  smoke- 
hazy  sidelines.  The  locomotive 
beat  pervaded  the  whole  room, 
quickening  heartbeats  and  de¬ 
manding  movement  not  always 
innocent.  Wally  flopped  against 
the  bar.  The  bartender,  cancer- 
ously  thin  except  around  his  bul¬ 
bous  eyes,  slithered  over  for  the 
order,  his  life  story  told  by  his  one 
rolled-down  sleeve,  fooling  no 
one,  but  avoiding  stares. 

"Yeah?” 

"Gimme  a  'Pete’.”  It  was  deliv¬ 
ered  and  Wally  took  it  to  a  small 
corner  table.  One  squint  told  him 
he  had  struck  paydirt:  his  was  the 
only  leather  jacket  in  the  place. 
Nearly  all  the  rest,  all  young,  wore 


Ike  jackets  died  blue,  with  "Co¬ 
bras”  lettered  in  crimson  on  the 
backs.  Wally  had  objected  to  his 
brother  about  the  jacket  on 
grounds  of  the  season,  but  was  told 
that  didn’t  matter:  if  leather  had 
been  the  uniform  of  the  gang  in 
this  "turf”,  they  would  wear  it  re¬ 
gardless.  It  was  the  incongruity 
that  brought  the  eyes  upon  him. 
He  sipped  the  acrid  wine  and  fixed 
his  gaze  on  the  dancers.  Soon  he 
caught  a  small,  wiry  Puerto-Rican 
boy  ease  away  from  one  of  the 
larger  tables,  circle  him  slowly  and 
surreptitiously,  then  return  to 
mutter  into  the  ear  of  a  fiercely 
handsome  "Cobra”,  seriously  cod¬ 
dling  the  blond  girl  beside  him. 
Wally  could  almost  hear  the  re¬ 
port:  "No  name  on  back.” 

Soon  after,  as  Wally  dared  once 
more  to  look  away  from  the  danc¬ 
ers,  now  gyrating  frantically  to  a 
drum  solo,  his  eyes  met  flush  with 
those  of  a  girl  approaching  his 
table.  It  was  the  blonde.  She  pour¬ 
ed  herself  into  the  other  chair  and 
boldly  held  his  gaze.  In  her  Wool- 
worth  way,  she  was  attractive,  but 
Wally  merely  took  her  stare, 
dropped  it  down  and  up  once, 
then  gave  it  back,  finishing  his 
drink  with  a  gulp.  Neither  spoke. 
Finally,  Wally  nodded  to  her, 
scraped  back  his  chair,  and  went 
to  the  bar.  He  returned  to  the 
table  with  two  more  "sneaky 
Petes”  and  placed  one  before  her, 
brushing  his  hand  along  her  bare 
arm. 

"Thanks,”  she  spoke  hoarsely, 
tauntingly,  like  the  music. 

"So?”  Wally  was  acting  all 
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along,  but  now  he  couldn’t  let 
himself  think  about  it.  The  frenzy 
of  the  place  helped  him  to  play  it 
straight,  to  live  the  part.  In  such 
an  atmosphere,  he  couldn’t  help 
becoming,  at  least  externally,  what 
he  had  feared  he  couldn’t  pretend 
to  be:  a  "juvenile  delinquent.”  He 
smirked  to  himself  at  this.  Down 
here  those  words  didn’t  exist.  They 
were  unreal  classifications  suited 
to  some  outside  world,  contrived 
by  comparisons.  But  here,  on  this 
planet,  there  were  no  opposites, 
only  variations  within  a  kind: 
people  split  into  warring  factions 
but  intrinsically  united  against 
forces  forbidding  them  a  chance 
to  belong.  And  it  was  all  real.  This 
girl  before  him  was  real,  artifici¬ 
ally  presented,  perhaps,  but  real. 

"Whatta  you  mean,  'so’?”  she 
talked  teasingly,  with  a  smirk. 

"I  mean,  what  now?”  Wally 
asked,  but  he  knew  why  she  had 
been  sent  over. 

"Maybe  I  just  like  you,”  she  was 
playing  it  slow. 

"What’s  your  name?” 

"They  call  me  'Babe’.  You?” 

"Wally.” 

"I’ll  call  you  'Dude’.” 

"Why?” 

"I  dunno.  Somethin’  about 
you.” 

"You  always  hang  here?” 

"Yeah.  Where  else?  I’m  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  debs  for  the  Cobras.  .  . 
Who  you  with?”  This  was  it:  the 
question,  her  mission.  Wally  had 
to  become  the  actor  again.  "What 
do  you  mean?” 

"Come  on!  What  gang?” 

"I’m  my  own  gang.” 


Babe  looked  at  him  for  a  long 
time.  Wally  watched  her  and 
knew  she  was  remembering  orders. 
She  lit  a  cigarette,  holding  the 
match  just  a  little  too  long  for  it 
not  to  be  a  signal.  Then  she  got 
up.  "How  about  you  and  me  get- 
tin’  out  of  here?” 

"Let’s  go,”  Wally  said  and  fol¬ 
lowed  her  out  of  "Joe’s.”  Outside, 
he  became  a  little  unsure  as  to 
whether  it  was  a  mere  pick-up  or 
something  bigger.  She  took  his 
hand  as  they  walked  away  and  be¬ 
gan  to  talk — no  more  pumping, 
now,  just  nothing-talk,  sometimes 
double-meaning  and  provocative, 
to  keep  him  interested,  but  mostly 
just  the  usual  boy-girl  exchange. 
But  after  a  while  Wally  found  he 
was  only  half  listening,  was  being 
led  by  the  awful  realness  of  every¬ 
thing  to  try  to  concentrate  on  the 
route  they  were  taking:  a  circle! 
They  had  walked  for  about  a  half 
hour,  and  for  someone  not  paying 
attention,  it  would  seem  they  were 
a  mile  away.  She  was  leading  him! 
Wally  realized  they  were  back 
now  in  the  same  neighborhood.  He 
went  along  with  her,  showing  no 
sign  of  suspicion:  he  was  in  it, 
now,  deep,  and  had  to  stay.  Fin¬ 
ally,  as  they  were  passing  a  door¬ 
way,  Babe  eased  him  into  the 
shadows  and  pressed  her  lips  up 
and  against  his:  the  final  link  of 
her  snare.  Wally  returned  it 
warmly,  to  keep  her  confident. 
When  they  broke,  Babe  whispered, 
"Come  on,”  and  he  followed  as  she 
led  him  behind  the  dark  house  and 
into  a  littered  courtyard  in  the 
rear.  Her  hasty,  "I  live  back  here” 
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went  unheard.  As  they  reached  the 
center  of  the  clearing,  Babe 
stopped  him. 

"Got  a  butt?”  This  time,  a  sig¬ 
nal  without  doubt.  As  he  reached 
into  his  pocket,  he  was  suddenly 
wrenched  about  from  behind, 
hurled  to  the  glass-strewn  ground, 
and  searched  roughly.  Then,  just 
as  swiftly,  he  was  clutched  by  the 
hair  and  dragged  to  his  feet,  held 
still,  arms  behind  his  back,  by  dig¬ 
ging  hands.  Circled  around  him,  he 
could  see  about  twenty  crouched 
shadows.  The  place  was  pitch. 
Then  one  large  form,  he  saw  it 
was  the  handsome  one,  came  for¬ 
ward.  He  stopped  about  a  foot 
away,  his  gaze  fixed  directly  in 
Wally’s  face  and  spoke  without 
moving  his  lips. 

"What’s  the  poop,  Babe?” 

Babe  had  eased  around  behind 
the  leader  and  didn’t  look  at 
Wally.  "He  says  he  ain’t  with 
none,  Frankie.” 

Frankie  was  big  and  lean  and 
very  dark.  As  Wally’s  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  the  night,  he  could 
see  his  captor’s  eyes,  clear  and 
steady,  seemingly  colorless  or 
black.  He  kept  staring  into  Wal¬ 
ly’s  face,  searchingly,  with  a  con¬ 
fidence  so  apparent  it  was  easy  to 
see  how  he  had  become  their  lead¬ 
er.  He  talked  sharply,  every  word 
carrying  a  demand.  "That  right?” 

Wally  couldn’t  remember  ever 
living  before  that  moment.  His 
fingers  touching  the  sides  of  his 
dungarees  reminded  him  that  he 
was  here  and  nearly  shaking,  but 
he  no  longer  thought  of  his  being 
sent  or  having  a  purpose  in  being 


here.  He  acted  on  pure  instinct, 
which  was  new  to  him.  He  kept 
looking  into  Frankie’s  rock-face. 

"Who’s  askin’?”  he  spat.  He 
was  answered  with  a  cracking 
slap  across  the  ear  by  one  of  his 
guards  that  surprised  more  than 
hurt.  He  turned  to  face  the  assail¬ 
ant,  but  was  stopped  by  the  sud¬ 
den  "schick”  and  gleam  of  a 
switch-blade  pressed  against  his 
stomach.  Frankie  spoke,  louder 
now. 

"Okay!  Knock  it  off!  I  ain’t  got 
time  for  party  games.  Put  it  away, 
Angel.  And  you,  fink,  answer 
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me! 

Wally  faced  Frankie  again, 
flushed  and  angered — stunned  out 
of  his  fright  by  Angel’s  blow.  "Al¬ 
right.  What  do  you  want  to 
know?” 

"Who  you  with?” 

"I  tol’  your  friend,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  looking  at  Babe,  "no  one.” 

"Look.  You  must  have  nerve 
to  just  walk  in  on  us  like  you  did, 
but  you  keep  givin’  me  that  crap 
and  I’ll  really  let  Angel  work  on 
you.” 

Wally  took  it  for  a  dare,  a 
chance  to  prove  himself — in  or 
out.  "You  mean  this  crud?”  he 
said,  pointing  with  his  right 
thumb  and  swinging  his  left  fist 
around  and  into  Angel’s  hard  mid¬ 
riff.  As  it  hit  the  boy  doubled  over 
and  Wally  brought  his  right  fist 
down  like  a  piston  onto  the  back 
of  his  neck.  He  stood  back  and 
waited.  Frankie  and  Babe  backed 
into  the  closing  ring  of  figures. 
"Let  ’em  go  it!”  he  yelled  and  the 
crowd  made  a  clear  circle.  There 
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was  no  shouting.  The  silence 
pierced  Wally’s  ears  as  he  watched 
Angel  begin  to  ease  himself  from 
the  ground.  He  was  only  half-way 
up  when  Wally  saw  his  hand 
reaching  for  the  knife.  He  lurched 
forward  and  pounced  upon  him, 
tearing  at  him  for  the  weapon. 
Angel  squirmed  furiously,  pump¬ 
ing  his  knees  into  Wally’s  body 
and  grasping  for  his  throat.  He 
found  it.  His  uncut  fingernails 
pierced  skin  and  made  Wally  gasp. 
Desperately,  he  matched  the  grip 
and  dug  his  thumbs  into  Angel’s 
pressure  points.  The  two  remained 
locked  for  a  purgatory.  Finally 
Wally  felt  his  neck  released  and 
regaining  his  breath,  drove  his 
free  fist  into  anywhere  he  could 
hit,  keeping  his  other  hand  in  its 
suffocating  collar  around  Angel’s 
neck,  pressing  and  gouging  at  the 
soft  flesh  under  the  jaws.  Angel’s 
body  fell  limp. 

Wally  released  him  and  rose, 
shaking  all  over.  Angel  coughed, 
rolled  onto  his  stomach,  and 
breathed  raspingly  through  his 
mouth.  Wally  turned  and  headed 
toward  Frankie,  his  heart  pound¬ 
ing  into  his  head.  A  sudden  tremor 
in  the  watching  gang  awoke  some 
reflex  that  made  him  pitch  to  one 
side.  As  he  fell  he  felt  the  tear  of 
leather  and  cloth  and  was  stung 
into  frenzy  by  the  razor  pain  in 
his  back.  Rising  wildly,  he  grasped 
at  Angel’s  arm  as  he  lunged  for¬ 
ward  swinging  his  knife  in  whist¬ 
ling  slashes.  As  they  grappled, 
Wally’s  back  grew  warm  with  a 
wetness  that  made  him  fight  with 
panic.  He  brought  Angel  to  the 


ground  and  pounded  his  arm  into 
the  dirt  and  glass  until  he  saw  the 
knife  fly  away.  Wally  kicked  it 
aside  under  some  tarpaper  at  the 
edge  of  the  circle  and  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  once  more  Angel  called 
to  his  comrades.  But  no  one 
moved.  Wally  punched  him  in  the 
face,  again  and  again  and  even 
after  he  saw  the  blood  he  didn’t 
stop.  Then  he  heard  the  bone 
break  and  he  knew  it  was  over. 

Everything  was  suddenly  over. 
It  was  over.  Day  broke  and  the 
sun  poured  over  all,  warm  and 
blinding.  The  ocean  roared  and 
washed  into  Wally’s  face — cool. 
And  music  played  and  Wally  was 
in  bed,  no,  in  a  field  and  it  was 
dark  again  and  waves  came  again 
and  pounded  into  Wally’s  face  and 
washed  his  back  and  he  slept  in 
the  warm  field. 


When  Wally  awoke,  he  was  ly¬ 
ing  face  down  on  an  army  cot. 
There  seemed  to  be  something 
heavy  lying  on  his  back.  He  reach¬ 
ed  to  knock  it  off. 

"Hey,  leave  it  alone.”  It  was 
Babe.  "It’s  just  a  bandage.”  She 
was  sitting  on  another  on  the  other 
side  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  garage, 
and  was  combing  her  hair,  the  lap 
of  her  skirt  filled  with  bobby-pins. 
She  didn’t  move  when  Wally  sat 
up  and  looked  over.  "You  were 
real  good  last  night,  Dude,”  she 
said. 

"Yeah.” 

"Frankie  said  so.  I  think  you’re 
gonna  be  his  number  one,  now.” 
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"Where  am  I?” 

"This  is  the  Cobras’  clubhouse. 
Usta  be  a  gin-mill.” 

"Looks  like  a  garage.” 

"Yeah.” 

"You’re  better  lookin’  than 
Frankie,  too.” 

"I  don’t  feel  it.” 

"You’ll  be  okay.  Frankie  said  so. 
He  says  you  got  more  heart  even 
than  Pinkie.” 

"Who?” 

"Pinkie.  Alavarez.  He  killed  a 
guy  once.  A  Comanche  from 
down  the  piers.” 

"Where’s  Frankie?” 

"Workin’.” 

"Oh.  All  the  guys  work?” 

"Naw.  Just  Frankie  —  and  An¬ 
gel,  too,  but  he’s  out  now.  They’re 
oldest.  Most  of  the  rest  go  to 
school.  Gotta.  Even  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

"Where’s  Frankie  work?”  he 
spoke  softly,  his  throat  aching. 

"The  docks,  stupid.  Hey,  what’s 
with  you  anyway?” 

"Just  stupid.”  Wally  stood  up. 
He  felt  alright,  but  still  a  little 
woozy.  "Got  a  butt?”  he  asked. 

"Here,”  Babe  said  and  pointed 
to  a  pack  beside  her.  Wally  crossed 
the  room.  It  was  large,  with  one 
window.  A  round  table  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  floor  between 
Wally  and  Babe  and  it  had  a  pale 
red  rug  under  it.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  chairs  all  around  the  table, 
some  padded.  A  third  cat  sat  under 
the  window.  There  was  a  radio  on 
a  small  shelf  in  a  corner.  Wally 
looked  again  at  Babe  as  he  reached 
her.  "You  always  sit  like  that?” 
he  asked,  taking  a  cigarette. 


"Huh?” 

"Never  mind.”  Fie  lit  the  ciga¬ 
rette  and  felt  his  back. 

"You  don’t  work,  Dude?” 

"Why?” 

"You  got  soft  hands.” 

"How  do  you  know?” 

"I  felt  them  this  mornin’.  I 
stayed  here  all  night.  I  fixed  you 
up,  too.  Frankie  says  I  could  be  a 
nurse.” 

"You  and  Frankie  .  .  .” 

"I  tol’  you  I’m  head  of  the 
debs  for  the  Cobras  and  he’s  the 
leader,  so  what  d’you  think?” 

"You  work,  Babe?” 

"No.  I  still  go  to  school.  But  I’ll 
be  sixteen  pretty  soon,  then  I’ll 
quit.  You  went,  huh?” 

"What  do  you  mean?” 

"You  must’ve.  You  talked  all 
last  night.  Crazy  like.  Real  big 
words,  you  used.  Like  my  hair 
this  way?” 

"Yeah.”  He  was  Wally  again, 
with  a  job  to  do  and  he  was  still 
trying  to  prove  something  and 
didn’t  know  what  or  why.  And 
yet  he  felt  different,  now  not  just 
bruised  up  and  somewhat  satisfied 
but  different  in  that  he  found  he 
was  thinking  about  Babe  and 
Frankie  and  the  kid  called  'Angel’ 
who  would  have  killed  him  and 
whom  he  had  fought  and  done 
God-only-knows-what  to.  He  was 
thinking  of  them  as  people,  per¬ 
sons,  kids  he  didn’t  even  know  yet, 
but  who  had  made,  by  force  of 
his  'heart’  some  sort  of  bond  with 
him.  They  had  come  to  destroy 
him  and  had,  instead,  given  him  a 
chance,  had  said  things  to  him 
honestly  like  "you  got  heart”  and 


"your  hands  are  soft.”  They  would 
have  broken  him  in  half  but  they 
wouldn’t  deceive  him.  He  knew 
this  and  it  made  him  feel  different. 

"When  will  Frankie  come?”  he 
asked. 

"Little  while.  Works  till  four. 
Wasn’t  gonna  come  down  today 
at  all  but  he  says  he  wants  to  talk 
to  you.” 

"  ’Bout  what?” 

"He  likes  you.  Said  he  could 
prob’ly  use  you.” 

"How  old’s  Frankie?”  he  asked, 
exploiting  Babe’s  talkativeness. 

"Eighteen.  Hey,  you  writin’  a 
book?” 

"No.  Just  curious.” 

"You  talk  real  funny.” 

"How?” 

"Huh,  you  should  hear  the  rest! 
’Cept  Frankie.  He’s  smart.” 

Wally  wondered  just  how  smart 
Frankie  would  be.  He  began  to  be 
a  little  afraid.  Could  he  get  in  close 
enough  to  ask  about  other  gangs, 
their  leaders’  names,  their  meet¬ 
ing-places,  the  times  of  their 
fights,  all  else  he  had  been  sent  to 
get?  Would  Frankie  suspect  him? 
He  was  sure  that  spying  was  the 
one  crime  these  people  could  never 
forgive.  Wally  looked  at  Babe, 
pinning  the  last  curl  in  place. 
Would  she  one  day  be  another  face 
that  the  'nice  people’  would  look 
at  under  lurid  headlines  and  con¬ 
demn  on  sight  as  "cheap”  and 
"wild?”  This  girl  who  knew  no 
shame,  but  stayed  all  night  with 
someone  she  didn’t  know,  because 
he  was  hurt.  He  was  still  quite 
shaky  and  lit  a  new  cigarette  from 
the  old.  Babe  slid  from  the  bed, 


smoothed  her  skirt,  and  clicked  on 
the  radio,  then  flicked  the  knobs 
until  she  found  what  she  wanted. 
Wally  watched  her  as  she  caught 
the  beat,  unthinking  it  seemed, 
and  began  to  twist  slightly,  her 
feet  moving  in  an  erratic  pattern. 
The  trumpet  rose  shrilly  into  a 
pulsing  plea.  Babe  was  away, 
wherever  the  music  brought  her. 

"Dance,  Dude?”  she  asked,  al¬ 
ready  a  little  breathless.  For  a 
moment  he  wanted  to  touch  this 
moving  girl,  but  he  said,  "No, 
Fm  still  beat.”  Babe  slithered  to  a 
slow  bounce  and  shut  off  the  radio. 
The  insane  beat  seemed  to  stay, 
then  eased  away.  "You  like  that 
music?”  he  asked. 

"Yeah.  It’s  cool,”  she  said  and 
perched  on  the  table. 

"How  is  it?” 

"I  dunno.  It’s  just,  when  it’s 
playin’,  you  can  just  forget  how 
crappy  everything  is  and  feel  good 
— big,  sorta.  You  know.” 

"Yeah.”  Footsteps  scuffed  up  to 
the  door. 

"That’s  Frankie,  now,”  Babe 
said  and  opened  the  door.  The 
Cobras’  leader  was  dirty  and  ob¬ 
viously  tired.  He  threw  his  jacket 
onto  the  cot  and  motioned  Wally 
to  sit  at  the  table.  He  spoke  quiet¬ 
ly  to  Babe  for  a  moment  in  the 
corner,  then  came  to  the  table. 
Babe  left  without  speaking. 

"What’s  your  name,  cat?” 

"Wally.” 

"Wally  what?” 

"Just  Wally.” 

"Okay.  You  really  muckled 
Angel  last  night.  We  coulda  killed 
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you,  ya  know.  How  come  you 
tried  it?” 

"I  was  real  ticked — bein’  fluked 
by  a  broad  like  that  and  all.  Then 
when  that  crud  got  frisky  with 
his  mitts  .  .  .” 

"You  were  lucky.  Angel  was 
gettin’  too  cocked  up,  anyhow. 
Wanted  to  be  president.  You  saved 
me  a  lotta  trouble.” 

"What’d  you  do  to  him?” 

"Look.  Am  I  askin’  you  a  lotta 
questions?” 

"No.” 

"Okay.  Do  the  same.  The 
bastard  deserved  whatever  he  got, 
though.  Even  went  to  Hymie  over 
my  head.” 

"Who’s  Hymie?” 

"That’ll  wait.  You  ain’t  outta 
this  yet,  friend,  and  you  ain’t  in, 
either.  I  like  your  guts  but  that 
ain’t  enough.  Maybe  you  just 
walked  in  cold  last  night  and  may¬ 
be  you  didn’.  Only  reason  I  think 
you  ain’t  lyin’  is  cause  no  gang’d 
be  stupid  enough  to  send  someone 
straight  into  us.” 

"I  told  you.  I  ain’t  with  no 
one.” 

"Where  you  from  then?” 

"Just  been  kickin’  aroun’,  one 
place  to  another.  I  got  a  room 
down  on  Clemency.  Real  out¬ 
house.” 

"You  look  older  than  me,”  said 
Frankie,  never  looking  away,  ever 
studying  Wally’s  face. 

"Not  much.” 

"Oh.  I  ain’t  got  much  time  any¬ 
how.  I  guess  you’re  okay.  Can’t 
tell  till  I  see  you  in  a  rumble, 
though.  You  want  in,  don’tcha?” 


"Till  I  move  on  again.  Nothin’ 
better  to  do.” 

"Want  work?  I  can  get  you  on 
the  docks  with  me.  You  seem 
pretty  strong.” 

"No.  I  got  enough  to  last  me.” 
"Oh.” 

"Who’s  Hymie?” 

"You  think  all  the  time 
don’tcha?”  laughed  Frankie.  "Even 
Babe  sees  that:  you’re  sharp. 
That’s  why  I’m  askin’  you  in.  So 
look,  things  are  rolling  and  I  ain’t 
got  time  to  fool  around:  you’re 
gonna  be  my  war-lord.  I  can’t  get 
anything  from  the  rest — all  thick 
as  ...  I  got  twenty  Cobras  and 
we’re  the  best.  Not  one  is  chicken, 
especially  the  greaseballs.  Fight 
anyone.” 

"Got  any  guns?” 

"Just  zips — and  knives.  Hymie 
says  .  .  .  oh,  Hymie  is  my  boss  on 
the  docks.  Real  big-league;  usta 
work  for  Tony.  I  mean  it!  Any¬ 
how,  he  says  we  can  run  the  whole 
side.  Another  year  or  so  and  he’s 
gonna  bring  me  upstairs.  That’s 
what  Angel  was  pluggin’  for,  the 
bastard.” 

"How  about .  .  .” 

"Look,  Wally,  I  gotta  go.  My 
old  lady’s  been  on  my  back.  See 
you  at  Joe’s  tonight — show  you 
the  boys.”  Frankie  left,  and  his 
young  Cobra  with  him.  Too  good 
to  be  true?  Maybe.  He’d  have  to 
wait  and  see  if  Frankie  was  very 
much  smarter  than  he  seemed  or 
if  he  was  really  sincere  about  need¬ 
ing  someone  who  could  Think’  as 
well  as  show  'heart’  in  a  fight. 

The  next  few  weeks  brought 
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Frankie  and  Wally  often  together. 
And  Wally  knew  by  now  that 
this  gang  leader  wanted  big  things 
and  intended  to  get  them.  He  was 
only  using  Wally  as  a  necessary 
and  very  handy  tool.  He,  subtly 
at  first,  then  openly,  advised 
Frankie  on  gang  affairs:  organize; 
don’t  spread  too  thin;  don’t  look 
for  trouble.  He  found  himself 
becoming  more  and  more  deeply 
involved  with  the  Cobras. 

And  they  were  all  real.  He  was 
with  Cortes  the  morning  his 
father  was  deported  to  Cuba  for 
illegal  entry.  And  he  had  comfort¬ 
ed  this  crying  boy — the  same  boy 
he  had  watched  whip  an  "Eighth 
St.  Eagle”  with  an  auto-radio 
aerial.  He  had  helped  Frankie  lead 
his  drunken  father  home,  on  more 
than  one  night.  He  did  Babe’s 
simple  homework.  He  was  only 
tested  once,  and  he  passed.  He  had 
led  a  portion  of  the  Cobras  in  a 
rumble  with  a  small  gang  and  he 
hadn’t  held  back.  But  he  didn’t 
sleep  that  night. 

After  a  month  he  told  his 
brother  about  Hymie — they  knew 
him  already;  he  was  "untouch¬ 
able.”  When  it  was  fall  and  most 
of  the  gang  was  back  in  school — 
regular  school,  not  summer 
courses  for  having  failed — Wally 
found  himself  more  confused  than 
ever.  His  brother  was  hounding 
him,  growing  more  and  more  im¬ 
patient  with  being  delayed. 
Frankie  was  calling  him  'Dude’, 
buying  his  drinks,  and  begging 
him  to  work  with  him.  He  knew 
now  that  he  was  ready  for  his 
brother,  for  the  City  Administra¬ 


tion,  for  anyone  who  wanted  to 
hit  the  gangs  and  hit  them  hard. 
He  knew  the  names  and  the  places 
and  the  plans;  indeed,  he  knew  the 
people  behind  the  names  and 
their  families.  People  crowded  into 
smelJing  projects  and  tenements; 
people  who,  passing  each  other  on 
the  street,  couldn’t  tell  the  other 
faces  from  the  o*ies  they  saw  in 
their  own  mirrors  in  the  morning. 
Many  nights  Wally  fell  asleep 
cursing  himself  for  ever  coming 
to  know  these  people.  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  night  he  and  Frankie 
were  picked  up  and  "questioned” 
— by  club — at  one  of  the  smaller 
precinct  stations.  He  had  known 
that  night  who  he  was  with,  who 
was  in  the  right;  but  now,  think¬ 
ing  of  it  all,  he  was  unsure  and 
indecisive. 


It  was  fall  and  Wally  was  aware 
he  had  to  do  something  one  way  or 
another.  He  wanted  to  know  these 
people  better,  but  that  could  not 
resolve  his  doubt.  He  had  to  act 
soon,  before  Frankie  might  won¬ 
der  at  the  source  of  his  income  or 
catch  him  making  a  phone  call  or 
force  him  to  commit  himself  to 
something  his  job  and  his  nature 
couldn’t  justify.  He  had  to  act. 

Joe’s  was  packed  as  it  always 
was  on  Thursday  nights.  Wally 
danced  with  Babe  for  a  while  and 
then  he  asked  for  Frankie. 

"Down  the  club,”  she  said. 
"He’s  feelin’  kinda  beat  and  shook 
up  sorta.  Wouldn’  let  me  stay.” 

Frankie  was  alone  as  Wally 
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entered  the  club.  No  guys  had 
their  girls  there  tonight  and  the 
radio  was  dead.  Frankie  had  only 
one  lamp  lit,  the  small  one  on  the 
table.  Fie  was  hunched  over  the 
table,  his  chin  resting  on  his 
crossed  hands,  a  cigarette  smolder  ¬ 
ing  unnoticed  in  the  ashtray. 
Wally  slammed  the  door  and 
Frankie  started  up. 

''Oh,  it’s  you,  Wally.  Scared 
me,”  he  said  and  sat  down  again, 
lighting  a  fresh  cigarette.  Wally 
straddled  a  chair  opposite  Frankie 
and  took  a  cigarette  from  the 
pack. 

"What’s  doin’,  kid?”  Wally 
asked. 

"Aw,  things  are  all  flubbed  up. 
Lost  Pinkie  today  and  Noel.” 

"How  the  hell’d  that  happen?” 

"Your  buddy  Angel  got  picked 
up  and  ratted  on  them  for  the  guy 
in  the  park.” 

"Oh,  just  as  well  anyway.” 

"Huh?” 

"Well,  I  told  you  it’d  be  smart 
to  knock  off  those  muggin’s  before 
somethin’  big  happened.  You 
didn’t  order  that  job  anyhow,  did 
you?” 

"No.” 

"Hell,  then,  what’s  the  beef? 
You  told  ’em  not  to  pull  anything 
on  their  own.  We’re  better  off 
without  ’em.” 

"Yeah,  I  guess  you’re  right 
again,  Wally,”  Frankie  said,  some¬ 
what  perked  up.  Wally  wished  to 
himself  that  he  could  solve  his  own 
worries  so  easily.  "Say,  Frankie,” 
he  said,  thinking  carefully. 

"Yeah?” 


"Well,  just  for  the  sake  of  talk¬ 
in’,  now  .  .  .” 

"Yeah?” 

"Well,  I  never  said  this  before, 
but,  you  know,  I  was  never  mixed 
up  with  a  gang  before  this.” 

"So?  You  shoulda  been:  you’ve 
really  helped  us.” 

"Sure,  but  what  I’m  trying  to 
find  out  is  why  have  one  at  all? 
Why  not  just  work  and  try  to  lay 
up  some  dough  and  then  get  mar¬ 
ried  some  day  and  all  that?  I  mean, 
why  all  the  fights  and  every¬ 
thing?” 

"You  ain’t  goin’  movie-good  on 
me  are  you?”  Frankie  laughed. 

"Aw  no,  I’m  not  askin’.  I  mean 
a  guy  like  you  is  just  askin’  for  a 
stretch,  you  know?  Then  you’re 
up  against  it  for  good.” 

"We  .  .  .  how  about  you?” 
Frankie  tried  to  defend  himself. 

"Oh,  I’ll  bum  around,  then  get 
in  the  army.” 

"Not  right  away?”  Frankie 
seemed  scared. 

"Oh  no,  but  see  what  I  mean? 
I  mean,  where’s  all  this  gettin’ 
you?  Even  when  you’re  with 
Hymie?”  Wally  held  his  breath 
now  and  waited.  This  could  ruin 
everything  if  Frankie  caught  the 
scent.  He  prayed  that  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  this  "hoodlum”  was  as 
close  as  he  thought  it  was.  He 
watched  Frankie  and  saw  he  was 
thinking.  Finally  he  spoke — slow¬ 
ly  and  softly,  another  person  than 
the  one  the  gang  followed. 

"I  kinda  think  about  it  a  lot, 
too.  But  you  see,  it’s  .  .  .  Well, 
look,  you’re  a  snotty-nosed  brat 
walkin  up  the  ave  from  school, 
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see?  You’re  feeling  pretty  cool,  the 
teacher  said  you’re  smart  or  some¬ 
thing,  you  know?  So  anyhow,  all 
of  a  sudden,  you’re  getting  kicked 
in  the  teeth  by  some  other  bastard. 
You  don’t  know  why.  You  never 
seen  him  before  even,  but  he’s 
whaling  the  fizz  out  of  you  for 
your  lunch  money.  Hell,  you  ain’t 
gonna  take  that  all  your  life?” 

"Yeah,  but  .  .  .”  Wally  tried 
to  speak. 

"Aw  wait,  now.  You  just  don’t 
know,  Wally.  I  mean  you  try  to  be 
like  what  you  see  in  a  book  or  at 
the  show,  but  it  just  ain’t  true. 
Your  old  man!  He  doesn’t  fight 
back,  so  what’s  he  end  up  doin’? 
You  can  bet  he  ain’t  worryin’ 
about  some  broad’s  kid  overseas 
like  Gregory  Peck,  while  his  wife 
is  a  doll  and  they’re  livin’  in  a  little 
white  palace  they  think’s  a  dump! 
You  know  what!  He’s  drinkin’! 
He’s  been  beat  too  long.  So  why 
should  I  get  beat  too?  Huh, 
Wally?”  He  stopped,  embarrassed 
and  excited.  "Aw,  forget  it!  I 
don’t  know.  I  don’t  know.” 

"Okay,  let  it  go,  kid.  I  was  just 
talkin’,”  Wally  said  and  began  to 
leave.  "I  think  I’ll  go  hit  the  sack.” 

Frankie  looked  apologetic.  "Aw, 
stick  around,  Wally.  Let’s  go  over 
to  Joe’s,  huh?” 

"Naw,  I  don’t  feel  like  it.” 

"Well,  okay.  You’ll  be  at  the 
meetin’  tomorra  night,  won’t  ya?” 

"Yeah.  I’ll  see  you  then,”  Wally 
said  and  left.  He  went  to  his  room 
and  smoked,  leaving  the  lights  out. 
For  a  long  time  he  just  sat  and 
smoked  and  thought.  Then  he 
went  to  bed. 


When  he  left  his  brother’s  office 
in  the  Downtown  Police  Building 
the  next  afternoon,  Wally  felt 
good.  He  knew  his  brother  could 
tell  he  was  lying,  but  he  didn’t 
care.  Let  someone  else  do  it,  he 
thought.  Let  someone  do  it,  who’s 
so  satisfied  with  himself  that  he 
won’t  care  who  he’s  fighting.  He 
smiled  as  he  thought  of  his  telling 
his  brother  that  he  couldn’t  get 
into  any  gang,  that  he  couldn’t  get 
to  know  anyone.  He  smiled  at  this 
because  that  was  the  funny  part 
of  it:  those  people  who  fought 
everyone  because  they  weren’t  al¬ 
lowed  in  anywhere,  could  take 
someone  into  their  own  group. 
They  who  couldn’t  belong  did  al¬ 
low  others  to  belong.  Perhaps  they 
were  better  for  that. 

When  Wally  left  his  empty 
room  for  the  Cobras’  Club  that 
night,  it  was  not  without  some 
feeling  of  regret.  He  knew  he 
would  actually  miss  Frankie  and 
Babe  and  some  of  the  others.  His 
eyes  spread  pity  up  and  down 
Clemency  Avenue  and  silently  he 
wished  it  luck.  When  he  entered 
the  clubroom,  all  heads  turned — 
all  noise  and  talking  ceased.  Stand¬ 
ing  there,  facing  the  Cobras’  stares 
reminded  him  of  the  night  in  the 
alley.  He  heard  the  door  slam  shut 
behind  him.  He  looked  around  for 
the  usual  calls  of  welcome.  None 
came  —  only  sneers.  He  saw 
Frankie  in  his  chief  place  at  the 
table.  Beside  him  sat  Noel — the 
boy  arrested  with  Pinkie!  Frankie 
arose  and  walked  to  him.  Looking 
into  his  eyes,  Wally  saw  pain. 
Frankie  talked  over  his  shoulder, 
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"Say  it  again,  Noel,  in  front  of 
him.” 

"Hey,  what  .  .  .?”  Wally  began. 

"Shut  up.”  Frankie  command¬ 
ed.  "Noel?” 

"It  wuz  him,  all  right,  Frankie. 
Sittin’  in  that  bull’s  office  like  he 
owned  it.  Saw  him  plain  when 
they  wuz  takin’  me  downstairs. 
Real  friendly,  they  wuz.” 

Frankie’s  jaws  tightened  again 
and  again.  He  looked  back  to 
Wally,  but  just  for  a  second,  then 
turned  his  back  to  him.  "Get  the 
girls  out  of  here,”  he  ordered. 
Wally  couldn’t  speak,  couldn’t 


even  think.  Babe  was  the  last  to 
leave.  As  she  passed,  her  eyes  spat 
hate  into  Wally’s  face.  Frankie 
turned  to  follow  Babe.  "I’ll  be 
back  later  for  the  meeting.  You 
can  toss  coins  for  him.” 

"Ain’t  you  gonna  do  it, 
Frankie?”  asked  Noel. 

"No,  I . ,”  he  almost 

choked,  then  regained  himself  and 
became  leader  again.  "I  got  better 
things  to  do.”  At  the  door,  he 
looked  back  at  Wally  and  stared 
into  his  face  for  a  long  time.  Wally 
couldn’t  move.  "And  you  wanted 
to  know  why!”  Frankie  said,  and 
left,  closing  the  door  quietly. 
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ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOSEPH  TRIBBLE 


by  j.  mussells 


You  could  have  piled  ten  pounds  of  raw  hamburger  between 
his  shoulders  and  you  would  have  gotten  the  same  effect. 

The  half-light  of  dusk  was  falling  over  the  countryside  when 
stepped  off  the  bus  and  stood  by  as  it  ground  into  gear  and  swirled 
^ai^the  head  of  a  widening  column  of  dust.  It  was  the  brown 
pjfZspring  and  the  prairies  rolled  away  from  the  little  town  in 
Actions  and  they  were  still  rich  and  dark  from  the  late  melted 
Tsno'ws^oi  winter.  Clumps  of  prairie  grass  stood  russet  but  flecked 
ith  green 'for  the  coming  days  of  warmth  and  life  and  they  tumbled 
•ouncfthle  town  and  the  highway  and  away  toward  the  mass  of  gray 
set  two  miles  out  on  a  rise.  The  man  stood  for  a  long 
ent,\t^ing  through  the  high  wired  fence  at  the  military  base, 
theK^&urnechapd  crossed  the  street  toward  the  line  of  squatting  build¬ 
ings  that  madfe  up  the  main  street  of  the  town. 

Du  £t\swir)ed  up  and  around  him  as  he  walked,  lapping  at  the 
of  hi^  greatcoat.  His  hat  was  pulled  low  over  his  forehead,  and 
^lked  Head  down  toward  the  town  hotel.  He  swung  the  suitcase 
side  easily,  striding  with  careful  measure  of  size.  When  he 
the  hotel,  he  paused  a  moment,  then  shifted  the  suitcase’s 
pved  up  the  steps,  opened  the  screen  door  and  was  inside, 
►uple  of  the  card  players  looked  up  from  their  game  of 
rumipy  at  the^  newcomer,  and  gasped.  The  others  glanced  over  and 
stared  , 

le  big  man^glanced  around  the  room  until  he  saw  the  clerk’s 
the  other  side,  then  moved  across  the  worn  rug  toward  it, 
KeatP'and  eyes  carefully  averting  the  card  players.  When  he  reached 
the  desk,  he  palmed  the  bell  once  and  stood  waiting,  suitcase  in  hand. 

One  of  the  smaller  members  of  the  group  around  the  card  players 
shook  himself  as  if  shocked;  he  strode  across  the  room,  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  his  hands,  squeezed  himself  by  the  newcomer,  glanc¬ 
ing  up  at  him  with  wide  eyes  once.  He  placed  himself  behind  the  desk. 
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"A  room,  please.”  The  voice 
was  low  and  gravel. 

The  clerk  spun  around,  snatch¬ 
ed  a  key  from  one  of  the  pigeon 
holes,  turned  back,  whacked  the 
key  against  the  edge  of  the  desk. 
It  clanged  to  the  floor  like  an 
anvil  thrown  on  a  tin  roof.  The 
clerk  bent  to  retrieve  it,  cracking 
his  forehead  on  the  nearby  stool. 
Rubbing  his  forehead,  he  stood 
up  and  handed  the  key  across  the 
desk. 

The  big  man  took  it  and  read 
the  number.  He  looked  up  at  the 
clerk.  The  same  rusty  voice: 
"Thank  you.”  He  shifted  the 
weight  of  his  suitcase,  turned, 
stepped  forward  and  disappeared 
down  the  hallway.  Somewhere  at 
the  other  end  stairs  creaked.  A 
pause.  A  door  opened.  Shut. 

"Who  was  that?” 

"Who,  hell!  What  was  that?” 

"Never  saw  a  man’s  face  so  bad 
off  in  my  life.  What  you  reckon 
did  that?  Acid?” 

"I  don’t  know.  Awful  big  fella 
to  let  anybody  throw  acid  in  his 
face.” 

"Well  now  that  ain’t  something 
you  let  happen  to  you.” 

"Looks  like  that  man  got 
burned  bad  by  fire,”  said  one  of 
the  card  players.  "Remember  the 
Jenkins  boy  that  got  sprayed  with 
fire  and  kerosene  some  years  back? 
Looks  just  like  he  did?” 

"Yeah,”  said  another,  "I  re¬ 
member  that.  But  the  Jenkins  boy 
didn’t  live.  Too  much  of  his  skin 
gone.” 

"Who  is  he,  Charlie?” 

"Who?”  repeated  the  desk  clerk. 


"Who  is  he?  Oh  my,  I  didn’t  get 
his  name.” 

"What  did  he  put  on  the 
register,  Charlie?” 

"Register?  Well,  I  guess  he 
didn’t  sign  the  register  .  .  .” 

"Didn’t  sign  the  register?”  said 
one  of  the  card  players.  "Charlie, 
you  got  to  have  a  name  on  that 
register.  You  better  go  have  him 
sign  it.” 

The  desk  clerk  looked  pained 
and  puzzled.  He  glanced  nervous¬ 
ly  around  the  ring  of  faces  regard¬ 
ing  him  in  various  attitudes  of 
blankness.  "Well,  yeah  .  .  .”  he 
said.  "I  guess  so  .  . 

"State  law,”  reminded  one  of 
the  players. 

The  clerk  turned  quickly  to 
the  desk  and  grabbed  for  the  book. 
He  looked  once  at  his  audience 
pleadingly,  then  took  a  deep 
breath  and  disappeared  out  of 
sight  down  the  hallway.  The  car¬ 
pet  muffled  his  footsteps,  but  a 
stair  creaked  and  faintly  they 
could  hear  him  rapping  on  a  door. 
A  pause,  then  a  handle  turned. 
They  could  hear  a  distant,  high 
voice  speak  for  a  moment,  then 
the  door  shut  and  several  stairs 
creaked  in  rapid  succession.  The 
clerk  shot  out  of  the  hallway 
holding  the  register  far  down  by 
his  side  like  a  tome  of  the  damned. 

He  placed  it  on  the  desk. 
"Worse  up  close,”  he  gasped,  jerk¬ 
ing  a  handkerchief  out  of  his  hip 
pocket.  "Oh,  a  lot  worse.”  He 
buried  his  high  forehead  in  it,  and 
brushed  it  over  his  damp  scalp. 
"He  just  took  the  register  and 
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wrote  his  name  out  and  handed 
it  back.” 

"Well  .  .  .?”  insisted  one  of  the 
players. 

The  clerk  looked  up.  "Well 
what?”  he  asked. 

"Well,  what’s  his  name?” 

"Name?”  asked  the  clerk.  "Oh. 
Oh.  Let  me  see.”  He  leafed  the 
register  open.  "Spagnuolo,”  he 
read.  "Moses  Spagnuolo.” 

"Funny  name,”  said  one  of  the 
players.  He  reached  for  the  deck 
of  cards.  "You  know,  Moses  is  a 
Jew  name  and  Spagnuolo  sounds 
Italian.  Funny  to  stick  ’em  to¬ 
gether  like  that.”  He  split  the 
deck  and  shuffled. 

"A  name  can’t  add  much  in¬ 
jury  to  a  face  like  that,”  said  an 
onlooker. 

"With  a  face  like  that  he 
shouldn’t  be  out  with  people,” 
said  another. 

"Isn’t  much  I  can  do  about  it,” 
said  the  clerk  quickly.  "He  paid 
me  for  two  days,”  he  added,  hold¬ 
ing  up  a  bill. 

The  reporter  swung  a  leg  over 
the  stool  and  put  his  hat  on  the 
counter  in  front  of  him.  "Coffee 
and  apple  pie,  Joe.”  He  looked 
around  the  painfully  familiar 
drugstore  and  grunted. 

Editors,  he  thought  to  himself, 
hang  into  the  abyss  of  insanity 
by  one  arm,  my  boy;  and  that 
clings  to  a  greasy  glass  surface. 
But  press  managers.  Ah,  press 
managers:  there’s  a  different  breed 
altogether.  They  crook  that  greasy 
glass  surface  with  their  little 


fingers. 

It  had  been  a  week  since  he 
arrived  in  the  town.  He  had  signed 
himself  in  at  the  hotel,  deposited 
his  luggage  in  his  room  and  gone 
out  on  an  exploration  trip.  Five 
minutes  later  he  was  back,  the 
job  completed.  One  circuit  of  the 
ramshackle  buildings  along  the 
main  and  sole  street  did  not  take 
very  long. 

After  that,  the  days  were  spent 
in  trying  to  keep  awake  while 
watching  the  military  base  across 
the  desert.  When  he  drove  up  to 
the  gate  on  the  highway  that  first 
day  with  a  list  of  names  for  inter¬ 
views  he  was  refused  entrance  in 
sternly  absolute  terms.  The  M.P.’s 
wouldn’t  even  put  a  call  through 
to  the  names  as  a  check.  No  non¬ 
military  personnel  was  allowed  in. 
And  his  reserve  card  did  him  no 
good. 

A  call  to  the  home  office  did  him 
no  good  either.  Stay,  said  the  voice 
among  the  clattering  tapes,  and 
watch.  The  rumor  source  had  al¬ 
ways  been  reliable.  Stay  with  it; 
something  was  going  to  break. 

So  he  went  back  up  to  his  room, 
unpacked  and  sat  down  with  a 
pair  of  binoculars  at  the  window. 
To  all  appearances  the  base  was 
deserted  that  first  day.  That  night, 
a  few  scattered  lights  broke  the 
darkness.  That  was  the  only  sign 
of  life. 

So  things  went  until  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  third  day,  when  sev¬ 
eral  bulldozers  appeared  out  of 
one  of  the  hangars  and  began  ex¬ 
cavating  an  area  to  one  side  of  a 
runway.  It  was  a  welcome  diver- 
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sion,  and  for  several  days  he 
watched  with  mild  interest  as  they 
dug,  blasted,  cleared  and  lined  the 
pit  with  boulders.  These  they  cov¬ 
ered  with  gravel,  then  a  layer  of 
reinforced  iron  netting.  Then 
they  filled  it  in  with  concrete. 
Truckload  after  truckload  poured 
into  the  pit,  and  netting  was  care¬ 
fully  arranged  in  all  directions  as 
the  concrete  approached  the  rim. 
Carefully,  they  smoothed  the  ce¬ 
mented  square  over. 

The  next  day,  they  reappeared 
and  set  up  a  prefabricated  fence 
around  the  square  and  a  length  of 
netting  down  its  length.  From 
time  to  time,  men  came  out  and 
played  tennis. 

Other  than  that,  the  week 
dragged  uneventfully  by  with 
very  little  activity  at  all.  The  run¬ 
ways,  though  in  good  repair,  were 
never  used  and  very  few  trucks 
came  or  left.  None  of  the  person¬ 
nel  came  out  of  the  base  to  spend 
so  much  as  an  hour  in  the  stores 
along  the  dusty  road.  Occasion¬ 
ally  someone  would  leave  one  of 
the  iron-grey  buildings  and  enter 
another,  but  that  was  the  extent 
of  activity. 

The  waiter  plodded  over  with 
a  cup  of  lukewarm  coffee  and  a 
wedge  of  pie  that  looked  like  a 
carved  sponge.  The  reporter  cut 
a  forkful  off.  It  tasted  like  a 
carved  sponge,  too. 

The  screen  door  squeaked  open 
and  swung  shut  with  a  bang.  The 
thin,  frail  form  of  the  hotel  desk 
clerk  perched  itself  on  a  stool  be¬ 
side  the  reporter.  In  a  cracked 
voice,  he  asked  for  coffee — strong. 


The  reporter  swirled  his  half 
cup  of  deep  brown  liquid.  "You’re 
looking  a  little  under  the  weather, 
Charlie,”  he  said. 

The  clerk  looked  up  from  his 
clenched  hands.  "You  would  be 
too,”  he  blurted.  "So  would  you 
if  you’d  seen  what  I  just  seen.  A 
man  that  shouldn’t  be  alive,  that’s 
what.” 

The  reporter  smiled.  "And 
where  did  you  see  this  remarkable 
individual?” 

"He  just  got  a  room  over  at  the 
hotel.  Worst  burns  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  All  over  his  head.  No  hair, 
no  eyebrows.  Nothing  but  red, 
burned  skin  all  over  his  head.  And 
the  eyes.  My  God,  the  eyes  are 
big  and  round  and  they  never 
blink  .  .  .  they  just  look  at  you 
.  .  .”  He  shuddered  and  snatched 
up  the  coffee  the  waiter  placed 
before  him. 

"Does  he  have  a  name?”  the 
reporter  asked. 

The  clerk  took  a  long  drink. 
"Italian  fellow.  Or  Jew.  I  don’t 
know.  He  signed  the  register 
Spagnewo  or  something  like  that. 
His  first  name  was  Moses.  I  re¬ 
member  that.” 

The  reporter  started:  "Spag- 
nuolo?  Was  it  Moses  Spagnuolo?” 

"You  know  him?” 

The  reporter  shook  his  head.  "I 
saw  him  once  or  twice.  Or  what 
was  left  of  him.” 

"Why?  What  happened  to 
him?” 

"He  was  a  pilot,  a  rocket  pilot. 
One  of  the  very  few  there  are. 
About  a  year  ago  they  got  set  to 
send  him  up  for  free-fall  tests  and 
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the  rocket  jammed.  They  couldn’t 
turn  it  off,  and  he  tried  to  get 
away  before  it  blew.”  The  reporter 
put  his  cup  on  the  counter. 

”1  can  remember  seeing  him 
jump  off  the  rungs  and  turn  to 
run,”  he  said.  '"Just  him  and  the 
ship  on  that  big,  wide  field,  Then 
that  whole  pile  of  metal  went  up 
and  when  we  found  him  there 
wasn’t  much  left  we  could  call 
human.  But  he  was  alive.  I  don’t 
know  how,  but  he  was  alive.  They 
took  him  off  to  the  base  hospital, 
and  I  was  sure  he  was  dead  by  now. 
Dead  and  long  buried.” 

"Well  he  should  be,  he  should 
be.  Instead  of  walking  around 
with  people.” 

"Which  room  is  he  in,  Charlie?” 

"At  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Why? 
You  going  over  there?” 

The  reporter  tossed  a  handful 
of  change  on  the  counter.  "I  think 
I’ll  see  if  I  can  get  a  word  with 
him.” 

"Well,  when  you  see  him,  will 
you  tell  him  something?  Will  you 
tell  him  I’ll  get  his  meals  and  leave 
’em  outside  his  door?  Tell  him  I’ve 
got  a  hotel  to  run  here.  Tell  him 
I’ve  got  to  keep  my  guests.  Will 
you  do  that  for  me?” 

The  reporter  paused  and  looked 
down  at  the  little  man  with  the 
bald,  pink-flushed  head  and  great, 
staring  eyes.  "All  right,  Charlie,” 
he  said  after  a  moment.  "I’ll  try 
and  remember.” 


At  the  knock  the  door  opened 
part  way.  "What  do  you  want?” 
It  was  dark  outside  now,  but  the 


room  was  still  unlighted.  Inside, 
few  features  were  distinguishable, 
but  across  the  room  the  window 
was  open  and  the  grey  afterlight 
of  sunset  stood  like  a  block  against 
the  pitch  black  of  the  room. 
Through  the  window,  a  few  build¬ 
ings  of  the  base  could  be  seen  in 
sparkling  silhouette. 

"I’m  from  one  of  the  services, 
Mr.  Spagnuolo,  and  I  wondered 
if  I  might  talk  with  you  a  minute 
or  two.” 

"Sorry.”  The  door  began  to 
creak  shut. 

"I  was  there  when  the  ship 
went,”  said  the  reporter  swiftly. 
"They  asked  me  to  do  the  letter 
for  your  mother.” 

There  was  a  pause.  "It’ll  only 
take  a  minute.” 

"Come  in.” 

"Thank  you.”  The  reporter 
stepped  inside.  The  other  gave 
way  before  him,  turning  toward 
the  open  window.  He  moved  over 
to  a  large  chair  facing  the  window 
and  sat  down.  The  reporter  fol¬ 
lowed.  Outside,  gusts  of  wind 
played  with  paper  in  the  chilled 
air  and  across  the  street  the  chain 
link  fence  of  the  base  rose  a  tar¬ 
nished  silver  in  the  dusk.  Over  the 
prairie  block  forms  of  buildings 
blended  with  the  sand  into  one 
dark  mass. 

The  reporter  pulled  a  second 
chair  up  beside  the  first  and  sat 
down.  He  glanced  out  at  the 
spring  evening,  misty  and  pow¬ 
dered,  then:  "They’re  sending  it 
up  tonight,  aren’t  they?”  he  said 
slowly. 

There  was  a  nod. 
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"Do  you  know  who  it  is?  Who’s 
in  it,  I  mean.” 

"Probably.” 

"A  close  friend?” 

"I  don’t  know  who’s  in  it  ex¬ 
actly.”  The  voice  came  hoarse. 
"There  were  only  fourteen  of  us. 
None  of  us  came  out  of  what  we 
went  through  anything  less  than 
close  friends.” 

"No,  I  guess  not.  Fourteen  men 
aren’t  much.” 

"Fourteen  men  were  enough.” 

"I  suppose  so.  I  suppose  they 
planned  this  thing  for  a  long 
while.” 

Spagnuolo  grunted  and  sat  for¬ 
ward.  "7  planned  this  thing  for  a 
long  while,”  he  said  quietly.  "I 
planned  this  thing  since  I  was  old 
enough  to  know  stars  weren’t 
hung  from  the  sky  like  chande¬ 
liers.” 

"And  you  were  luckily  one  of 
the  chosen  ones.” 

"Yeah  .  .  .  luck.  And  a  lot 
more.”  Spagnuolo  reached  in  his 
shirt  pocket  and  something  crin¬ 
kled  and  the  sound  welled  up  in 
the  room  and  carried  through  the 
dark  to  the  faded  paper  along  the 
walls  and  died  among  the  bronze 
pipes  in  the  ancient  bedstead.  Fie 
searched  the  pack  until  he  found 
the  last  cigarette,  then  took  it  out 
and  shoved  it  between  his  lips.  He 
turned  the  empty  pack  over  in 
his  fingers  for  a  long  moment; 
then  quickly  crumpled  it  and 
tossed  it  on  the  floor. 

The  flower  of  flame  leaped  up 
in  the  night  and  died.  Spagnuolo 
exhaled  deeply  and  watched  the 
embers  in  the  cigarette  fade  to  a 


pinhead  of  orange.  "You  volun¬ 
teer  for  it,”  he  said  slowly.  "They 
don’t  order  you  to  go.  You  go  up 
to  them  and  you  say:  Tm  here. 
Let  me  go.  Try  me.’  So  they  test 
you.  They  test  your  mind  and 
your  body  and  if  you’ve  got  what 
they’re  looking  for,  they  point  a 
finger  at  you  and  motion  you  aside 
and  they  teach  you  all  they  can. 
Then  they  take  you  out  and  they 
show  you  the  machines  and  they 
tell  you,  'Here  they  are.  They’re 
the  best  we’ve  got.  We’ll  have 
better  next  week,  next  month, 
next  year  but  for  today  this  is 
it.  You  volunteered,’  they  remind 
you.  'You  don’t  have  to  go.  You 
can  drop  out  if  you  want.’  'Not 
on  your  life,’  you  tell  them,  'not 
on  your  life’.” 

He  took  a  long,  hard  pull  and 
trapped  the  smoke  in  his  lungs. 
"Then  the  day  comes  when  the 
man  in  the  monkey  suit  takes  his 
hands  out  of  the  wires  and  the 
gears  and  says  that  it’s  ready  to  go. 
So  someone  points  the  ladder  out 
to  you  and  you  go  out  and  climb 
it.  Then  somebody  pushes  a  but¬ 
ton  and  if  you’re  lucky  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it.  But  most  of  the  time 
something  goes  wrong  and  some¬ 
times  a  fuse  won’t  break  when  it’s 
supposed  to  and  a  circuit  goes  off 
on  its  own  and  that’s  when  every¬ 
body  gets  down  and  ducks.” 

The  reporter  was  silent.  Then: 
"But  you  can’t  blame  them  for 
•  •  • 

Cutting  in:  "Blame?”  He  said 
the  word  in  surprise,  discovering 
it,  turning  it  around  in  his  mouth, 
puzzled.  "Who  can  I  blame? 
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Blame  for  what?  This?”  The  red 
of  the  cigarette  end  swung  toward 
the  window.  "All  that  out  there’s 
got  to  happen.  You  can’t  blame 
anyone  for  it.  You  can’t  blame 
anyone  for  inventing  the  wheel. 
And  all  they’re  going  to  do  out 
there  tonight  is  test  a  great  big, 
complex  wheel.” 

"Well  now,  it’s  not  all  as  simple 
as  that,”  said  the  reporter.  "To¬ 
night  they’re  trying  to  change  the 
history  of  man.  They’re  trying  to 
shove  him  out  where  he’s  never 
been  before.  They’re  taking  him 
away  from  his  home.” 

Spagnuolo  shook  his  head  slow¬ 
ly.  "Oh  my  God,”  he  said.  "Do 
you  think  man  has  never  been 
shoved  out  of  his  home  before? 
After  a  while  the  place  gets  too 
comfortable.  Then  it  stinks.  Up 
to  now  a  man  has  been  able  to 
fight  with  other  men  or  else  go  off 
and  discover  China.  Now  he 
doesn’t  dare  fight  and  everybody 
knows  about  China.” 

"And  you.  What’s  there  for 
you.  What  are  you  doing?”  asked 
the  reporter. 

"Well,  they  gave  me  a  nice 
clean  desk  and  a  ream  of  bond  and 
a  box  of  paper  clips.  My  job  is 
to  see  that  the  paper  and  clips 
move  into  the  out  bin  regularly. 
In  the  first  place,  I  know  too 
much.  And  it  keeps  me  busy.” 
Outside  wind  whipped  through 
the  tufts  of  prairie  grass  in  several 
short  bursts  and  it  slapped  a  sheet 
of  paper  against  the  fence  and  held 
it  there.  Then  it  leapt  away  to  the 
south  and  the  paper  slipped  down 
the  wires,  fell  into  the  grass  and 


crumpled  over  it. 

At  nine-forty  the  landing  lights 
along  one  of  the  runways  winked 
on,  and  the  long  strip  of  them 
paced  away  from  the  hangar, 
pointing  into  the  night.  A  tower 
light  near  the  hanger  flooded  it 
with  yellow.  Four  sweptwinged 
needles  rolled  slowly  out,  single 
file,  and  their  shadows  washed  over 
buildings  further  out,  then  sank 
into  the  blackness.  Radar  heads 
swept  in  and  out  of  the  shafts  of 
light,  sweeping  around  and  around 
like  dogs  in  a  slaughterhouse,  try¬ 
ing  to  see  in  all  directions  at  once. 

Above,  the  sky  washed  up  a 
dark  blue  from  the  ink  of  the 
landscape  and  pin-pricks  of  white 
mottled  it  like  slivers  of  ice.  The 
planes  turned  down  the  runway 
pointing  into  the  blackness,  and 
one  by  one  they  whined,  coughed 
and  leapt  across  the  cement  be¬ 
tween  the  guide  lamps  and  disap¬ 
peared  to  the  south. 

Four  other  planes  left  another 
runway  and  flashed  north,  their 
flaming  orange  exhausts  like  drops 
of  blood  against  the  black.  The 
first  four  grumbled  away  in  the 
south,  then  roared  in  closer  and 
finally  with  a  mighty  bellow 
flashed  overhead,  roared  east  and 
grumbled  away  again.  The  second 
four  swung  a  wide  arc  and  tilted 
their  noses  up  and  climbed. 

The  reporter  turned  away  from 
the  window.  "What’s  .  .  .” 

"Quiet!”  Still  looking  out  the 
window,  Spagnuolo  had  grasped 
his  arm  and  shaken  him  once, 
violently.  The  reporter  pulled  his 
arm  away  after  a  moment  and 
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resumed  watching. 

A  set  of  floods  washed  over 
another,  larger  hangar,  and  slowly 
the  pair  of  roof-high  doors  rolled 
away.  A  pause,  then  a  pair  of 
Caterpillars  appeared  out  of  the 
yellow  inside.  Behind  them,  the 
gigantic  nose  of  the  ship  thrust 
out  under  the  sky. 

It  was  resting  on  its  side  on  a 
sort  of  sled,  as  far  as  the  reporter 
could  see  and  the  bulldozers 
pulled  it  by  four  cables.  Another 
tower  flooded  the  nearby  tennis 
court  and  a  crew  of  men  ran  into 
the  brightness,  stripping  away  the 
netting  and  the  backstops.  Even 
the  poles  slipped  easily  out  of 
their  positions  and  were  carted 
away. 

"No  wonder  they  laid  that  like 
a  wall,”  the  reporter  whispered. 

Slowly,  painfully,  the  caterpil¬ 
lars  turned  off  the  hangar  run¬ 
way  and  toward  the  court.  They 
rolled  up  on  it,  pulling  their 
burden  behind  them,  and  rolled 
off  the  other  side.  When  the  ex¬ 
haust  of  the  ship  was  over  the  mid¬ 
point  of  the  court,  they  stopped 
and  disengaged. 

Like  ants  to  fresh  found  meat, 
men  swarmed  over  the  sled,  secur¬ 
ing  it  to  the  blasting  pad.  Then 
winches  took  over  and  the  sled 
split  in  half  as  the  ship  rose  nose 
first  into  the  air. 

At  ten-fifty,  the  fuel  lines  dis¬ 
engaged  and  sank  earthward.  The 
maintenance  tower  jerked  once, 
then  slowly  moved  away  from  the 
ship.  A  squadron  of  planes  made 
one  more  pass  over  the  field  and 
roared  off  into  the  night.  Two 


more  spots  flooded  the  blasting 
pad,  then  all  movement  ceased. 

Suddenly  a  gush  of  flame 
belched  under  the  ship  and  flower¬ 
ed  outward  around  its  fins.  It 
shook.  Then  painfully  it  inched 
up  the  column  of  fire.  Tortured, 
it  picked  up  speed  and  the  spots 
followed  it  up.  It  shook  again, 
then  quickly  doubled,  trebled  its 
speed.  The  flames  strained  down¬ 
ward,  pushing  away  the  earth  be¬ 
hind  with  a  pinpoint  of  fire. 

The  ship  was  higher  now,  the 
spots  trained  on  it,  reflecting 
from  it,  making  it  like  a  silver 
needle  against  the  black  of  the  sky. 
Then  it  seemed  to  turn  and  the 
orange  exhaust  could  be  seen  lick¬ 
ing  downward.  Spots  still  played 
on  it;  it  became  a  pinprick  against 
the  satin  of  night.  Then  it  was 
another  star,  flickering.  Finally,  it 
winked  out  and  was  gone. 

The  reporter  finally  looked 
down  and  turned.  He  reached  in 
his  coat  pocket  and  pulled  out  a 
crushed  pack  of  cigarettes.  He 
shook  it,  selected  one,  tamped  it 
on  the  pack,  then  rolled  it  between 
his  fingers.  Spagnuolo  rested  his 
elbows  on  the  windowsill  and 
stared  at  the  aftermath  of  men 
slowly  clearing  the  area  around 
the  blasting  pad.  Radar  screens 
peered  upward. 

The  reporter  put  the  cigarette 
to  his  lips,  lit  it  and  took  a  deep 
drag.  He  handed  it  to  the  other. 
Silently,  Spagnuolo  accepted  it 
and  inhaled  deeply.  "Well,  that’s 
it.  Except  for  clearing  up  the 
debris,”  he  said. 

The  reporter  nodded  and  looked 
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down  at  his  hands.  "...  All  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  debris.”  After  a  few 
moments,  he  stood  up.  Pulling  his 
coat  tighter  across  his  throat,  he 
said,  "It  looks  lonely  up  there.  It 
looks  awfully  lonely  up  there.” 

Smoke  drifted  over  the  sill  and 
caught  faintly  the  light  from  the 
base  across  the  bare  ground. 


"Yeah,  it  must  be  .  .  .” 

The  reporter  crammed  his 
hands  deep  in  his  pockets.  "Well,” 
he  said,  "I’ve  got  a  story  to  write 
for  the  wires.  Better  get  that  done 
before  every  hack  in  the  country 
descends  on  this  place  like  lem¬ 
mings.”  Spagnuolo  nodded. 
"Write  your  story,”  he  said. 
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SILVER  MEDAL  by  Francis  A.  NeeJon 


To  commemorate  the  death  of  Georges 
Rouault,  the  Stylus  Editorial  Board,  on 
March  27  and  28,  held  an  exhibit  of  paint¬ 
ings  and  sculpture  executed  by  students 
and  faculty  members.  On  the  following 
pages  are  some  selections  from  the  show. 
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